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So white and free from s‘a 

That, held to the light, ——_ shows no blot, 
Tho tested and tried amain 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true. 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant dintenss, 
His name is on every tongue. 
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‘*Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, 
and still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.’’— 
Ill. Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
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The Three Pigs. A story Primer. 
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Strictly introductory, a sight and sound Primer. 
a ey, sound stories, busy seatwork. Each lesson specially illustrated. 
Interest, action; imitation and repetition lined up skillfully 


3. First Reader Story Books--4 vols. 
Word- 


A familiar folktale lures the child speedily into a knowledge of 


— speech that surprises and delights him when he finds he can read it all by himself. 
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The Three Bears. A Story Primer. 
evolve pleasantly a good working vocabulary. Graphically illustrated. 


Like the foregoing, this primer uses the classic story to 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY, 1907. 

F, 1—Ignatius, B. M. Bridget. Ephraim. 
8. 2—Candlemas. Cornelius. Flosculus, 

8. Gospel: A Sower Went Out to Sow. 

uke 8. 

M. 4—Andrew Cors. 


Joseph a Leonissa. 


T. 5—The Passion of Christ. Agath. Phil. 
W. 6—Titus, B. Dorothy, V. M. Theophilus. 
Th, T7—Romuald, Ab. Richard. Theodore. 

F. 8—John of Matha. Cointha. Denis. 

S. 9—Cyril of Alex. Apollonia. Raynald. 


S. 10—Quinquagesima Sunday. Gospel: 
Luke 18. 

M. 11—Mary of Lourdes. 

12—Eulalia. Modestus. 

W. 13—Ash Wednesday. 


Jesus Cures a Blind Man. 


7 Servites. Lazar, 
Gaudentius, B. 
Cather. of Ricci. 


Th. 14—Valentine. Auxentius. Dionysius. 

F. 15—The Crown of Thorns. Faust. Jov. 

S. 16—Juliana. Onesimus. Porphyrius. 

S. 17-—First Sunday in Lent. Gospel: The Temptation in the 
Desert. Matth. 4. 

M. 18—Simeon, B. M. Helladius, B. Flavian. 

T. 19—Conrad of Placentia. Mansuetus. 

W. 20—Ember Day. Eleuther. Eucherius. 

Th, 21—Maximian, Felix. Severianus, B. M. 


F. 22—Ember day. Lance and Nails. 

S. 23—Ember day. Peter Damian. Flor. 

S. 24—Second Sunday in Lent. Gospel: Transfiguration of Our 
Lord. Matth. 17. 

M. 25—Tharasius, B. Victor, M. Serapion, 

T. 26—Margaret of Cortona. Nestor, B. 

W. 27—Leander, B. Baldomer. Bessa, M 

Th. 28—Theophilus. Romanus. Justus. 


| pee begins on the thirteenth day of this month. As in 
previous years we have to suggest that teachers give 
their pupils a suitable explanation of this season of pen- 
ance, pointing out not only the significance of the Church's 
regulations in regard to these forty days, but also indi- 
cating clearly just what is expected in the way of observ- 
ance on the part of children. Pupils should be admonished 
to curtail pleasures such as going to the theaters, dances, 
eating candy and other unnecessary luxuries. They should 
be urged to attend Mass every day during the season, to 
strive for greater piety, and to go to confession and Holy 
Communion if they are of age. In addition many little 
good works, charitable and otherwise, may be suggested to 
them. Teachers desiring material for Lenten talks to the 
class will find same in our February and March numbers 
of last year and the year before. 


Rv parochial school graduate should know something 
of the history and artistic details of the great religious 
paintings of the world. To furnish teachers with material 
for lessons on this subject we shall present in our March 
and April numbers illustrated articles treating upon the fol- 
lowing ten masterpieces: 

“The Last Supper,” Leonard de Vinci; “The Last Judg- 
ment,” Michael Angelo; “The Sistine Madonna,” Raphael; 
“The Transfiguration,” Raphael; “The Assumption,” Ti- 
tian; “Holy Night,” Correggio; “Descent from the Cross,” 
Volterra; “Descent from the Cross,” Rubens; “Last Com- 
munion of St. Jerome,’ Domenchino; “Immaculate Con- 
ception,” Murrillo. 


“— know,” said a business man of wide experience, “how 
crowded with studies the schools are now, and I 
should be loath to recommend the introduction of any new 
ones; but I do wish sometimes that the boys and girls who 
are giving time to so many little fads could be induced to 
give more to the art of writing letters.” 

He did not refer to the mere art of writing correct 
English or the art of writing an interesting personal letter 
but to the preparation of really good business letters, in 
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which the matter in hand should be treated not only clear- 
ly and concisely but also courteously. 

Every student should be able to write an acceptable 
letter of application before leaving school—a letter that 
will do business. Many good positions are secured through 
this medium. Out of the large number answering an ad- 
vertisement for a bookkeeper or stenographer, only a few 
will be asked to call for an interview. Misspelling, wrong 
punctuation, bad grammar, the omission of articles and 
much abbreviation are the common defects of letters. A 
drill in letter writing, once a week as part of the language 
exercise, is to be recommended. , 


Nv that the simplified spelling movement has been 
given a severe setback by the action of Congress, the 
departments at Washington, as also the school boards of 
New York City and elsewhere, it behooves teachers who 
may have been slighting this important branch of the cur- 
riculum, in anticipation of a change to the Carnegie sys- 
tem, to get back to former schedules and give spelling ac- 
cording to Noah Webster all the time and attention that 
it demands. Here are some brief rules for spelling that 
should be memorized by pupils: 

Final silent e is omitted before a suffix beginning with 
a vowel; as( ride, riding. But in the endings ce and ge, 
the e is retained before suffixes beginning with a, 0, and u; 
as, service, serviceable. 

There are a few exceptions: as, dyeing, shoeing, singe- 
ing. 

Final e is usually retained before a suffix beginning 
with a consonant: as, white, whiteness. There are a few 
exceptions: as, wholly, truly, and judgment. 

Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable 
ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
double the .final consonant before a suffix beginning with 
a vowel: as, running, forgetting. 

Words ending in a double consonant usually retain it 
on adding a suffix: as, fell, felling. 

Words ending in a double consonant usually retain it in 
adding a prefix: as, farewell. 

Final y preceded by a consonant is usually changed to 
i before all suffixes except those beginning with i; as. 
happy, happiness, carry, carrying. 

Final y preceded by a vowel is usually retained before 
a suffix: as, journey, journeying. 


By now and then The Journal receives a very sub- 
stantial testimonial of appreciation in the shape of a 
payment of subscription for several years in advance. 
These have come to us from members of the Hierarchy, 
Reverend Clergy and religious teachers in all parts of the 
United States. The most recent addition to this list is 
Rev. Michael J. Considine, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City. Father Considine has just paid his sub- 
scription to 1912, five years in advance. We are reminded 
in this connection, that the first of our good friends to 
offer this kind of encouragement was the venerable Bishop 
of Rochester, N. Y., Rt. Rev. Bernard J. McQuaid, D. D. 
Bishop McQuaid, who is the second oldest prelate in the 
United States, wrote to us in 1901, the first year of our 
publication, as follows: 

“Please to find enclosed my check for $5.00 to pay for 
The Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not 
likely to live five years longer, but my successor will have 
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the reading of it, and he may be tempted to pay for an- 
other five years.” 

It is unnecessary to say that we are more than pleased 
to find that the good Bishop has outlived his expectancy. 
Catholic educators everywhere esteem the prelate of Roch- 
ester as on of the staunchest and earliest champions of 
parochial schools. May he have many more years of life 
and health. 


BAD BOYS MADE GOOD. 
Evy school has among its pupils a number of boys who 
are regarded as very unruly. These “tough cases,” as 
they are sometimes referred to, are the bane of many a 
young teacher's life, and an ever-present problem for 
school principles. 

The bad boy is the result of home or neighborhood 
conditions, and much can be done with him if he is handled 
in an intelligent manner. Continual punishment and stern 
treatment usually succeed in driving the boy from the 
school to the street, and then he drifts from bad to worse. 
Many a boy is bad because he has never received any other 
than rough treatment at home and in school. He has 
come to regard those over him as his enemies, and he as- 
sumes an evasive and often hostile attitude. Ignorance 
and overwork are responsible for the mistakes of many 
parents in cases of this kind, but in the school we should 
expect to find a more intelligent and tolerant treatment of 
the bad boy. He must be shown that those over him 
would much rather be friendly and kind towards him, and 
that punishment is administered only as a last resort. 
There are few bad boys who have not a heart that can be 
reached, and by reasoning with them in private, appealing 
to their honor and assuring them that you want to trust 
them, a great change can usually be brought about. 

In this connection we would refer to the marked success 
attained by Judge Benjamin Lindsay of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, through use of the honor system in dealing 
with boys. Truly astonishing are the tales told of how 
this judge has reformed boys by winning their hearts; 
how he sends boys to the reformatory alone, on their 
honor, and has never had one run away; how the boys 
confess to him all their petty meanness and by giving in- 
formation on adults do more for juvenile reform in Denver 
than all of the police force; how they come in droves to 
talk things over with him when the police have been un- 
able to find and bring them; how he offered a boy a 
chance to run away and the boy would rather stay and 
try to reform. 

When Judge Lindsay wants a certain boy to come be- 
fore him he does not send a policeamn or a deputy sheriff 
out after him. He just writes the boy a little personal 
note, telling him he would like to see him about the broken 
windows, or whatever else it may be, that has gotten the 
youth into trouble. The judge makes his note simple, so 
simple that any small boy who is not an absolute dunce 
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can understand it. He promises them a square deal and 
signs himself as their friend. 

“The whole problem is one of education,” says Judge 
Lindsay. “The boys are all right. Give them the right 
chance, a fair show, trust them, appeal to the best that is 
in them, and they will come out all right. If there is 
trouble, it is in your method of going at them. If one of 
my boys should run away instead of going to the reform 
school alone, 1 should look for the trouble in my treat- 
ment.” 


LET PUPILS SNOWBALL. 
[By Carroll, G. Pearse, Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee.] 


HE auestion of snowballing is one of the recurring 

problems of school management, now calling for at- 
tention. No wise principal will try or hope to stop snow- 
balling entirely. The impulse to throw, which has stirred 
in every boy since our prehistoric ancestor threw a stone 
at the fleeing animal which he wished for his dinner can 
not be suppressed entirely by our commands. Every good 
fall of snow causes this impulse to surge up afresh in the 
breast of every live boy; most of us can remember the 
sensation, and can recall occasions when we have yielded 
to the impulse. 

However, by the influence of parents and teachers, and 
by judicious instruction, boys can learn to exercise self- 
control in this matter. They can learn not to snowball 
weaker children; for no manly boy will take advantage of 
the weak or helpless. For the same reason that they do 
not snowball smaller children, really manly boys will not 
snowball cats or dogs. They will not snowball people who 
are passing along the streets; for every one has a right to 
use the public thoroughfares unmolested. They will be 
houghtful not to throw snowballs at any one, when such 
snowballing causes distress. ‘They will not snowball teams 
or teamsters, both because these have a right to free use 
of the streets and because there is danger of frightening 
the horses and thus endangering the lives of people. They 
will not throw snowballs in such a way as to break win- 
dows or otherwise damage property; for self-respecting 
and law-abiding boys respect the rights of other people as 
they wish to have their own respected. 

But there are proper times and proper places for snow- 
balling; most principals can and do, without great diffi- 
culty, make plain what are these times and these places. 
During the last snow fall I visited one school where a 
large snowball battle was in progress during recess. The 
contest took place where the smaller children would not 
be endangered. The principal herself had general over- 
sight of the battlefield; no one was hurt. The natural and 
proper impulses of these boys had ample vent; pedestrians, 
and teams, and little girls and cats in the neighborhood 
were safe; the boys had learned a lesson in self-control 
and in courtesy and consideration for their neighbors. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AND ITS EN- 
ERGETIC SECRETARY. 


Rev. F. W. Howard of Columbus, 
Ohio, the energetic secretary of the 
Catholic Educational Association, is 
already making preparations for the 
fourth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Mil- 
waukee next July. The fame of this 
lake city as a place for summer con- 
ventions, as also its central location, 
will undoubtedly make the attend- 
ance at the 1907 meeting even larger 
than that at Cleveland last year. 
While the program has not yet been 
completed, a list of highly interesting 
and instructive addresses all 
phases of educational work is assured. 


In the introduction to his 1906 re- 
port Father Howard says in part: 

“The experience of the Cleveland 
meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association shows that the annual 
meeting may easily be made a grand 
annual rally of the Catholic educa- 
tional forces of the country. Much 
good has been accomplished through 
the association and it is calculated to 
do much more good. 

“The Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation has given Catholic educators a 
new inspiration and has opened to 
each one a wider horizon. The an- 
nual meetings have made Catholic 
educators feel their great power and 
influence as a united body, and have 
given them an enlarged view and 
deeper sense of their opportunities 
and responsibilities in America.” 
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The Teaching of Bible History. 


By Brother John Waldron, S. M., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the preparation of this paper on the teaching of 
Bible History, I have striven to remember that the ma- 
jority of my audience are teachers of Bible. History in 
parochial schools, and consequently in the treatment of 
my subject my effort will be to lay before you a few of 
the reflections and views which have crystallized in my 
own mind during and because of my work in the class- 
room, and which I hope will receive the sanction of your 
own experience, rather than startle you with their origi- 
nality. You, my fellow teachers, whose lives are spent in 
the classroom, in constant touch with the child’s mind, 
who know its limitations, its liability to misconception, as 
well as its inquisitive eagerness to pry into the unknown, 
and who are familiar with the ways of the child’s mind in 
its assimilation of knowledge, you will know just what ex- 
tension to give to my assertions and suggestions, which 
I am sure you will not permit to wander into the domain 
of the visionary or the unpractical. In my paper I shall 
devote most of my attention to the role of Bible History 
in a school’s curriculum of studies, to the importance of 
Bible History to the teacher of Bible History, and to the 
methods to be followed in the teaching of Bible History, 
with perhaps a few words on text books and other mate- 
rial aids to the teacher of this branch. I take it. for 
granted that our pupils attend our schools for a period of 
nine or ten years. Should there be a material deviation 
from these figures, a corresponding modification must be 
made in the programs which I shall discuss. 

The subject matter of Bible History places it in the 
department of history, hence the rules and methods laid 
down in our pedagogies for the teaching of history apply 
to the teaching of Bible History. But the religious teacher 
does not make the knowledge of mere history his end in 
the teaching of Bible History. That would relegate it to 
a secondary rank in his course of studies, but its impor- 
tance places it at the very head of the list, since it is one 
of the chief instruments placed at his disposal for the 
teaching of the Christian religion, to which it bears the 
relation of a means to an end. Bible History: therefore is 
also subject to the methods used in the teaching of re- 
ligion. 

Importance of Bible Study. 

Considered only as a section of history, Bible History 
has an importance which, to my mind, is not sufficiently 
recognized in our text books on history. Let it be granted 
that as mere history it is entitled to no consideration in 
the programs of the primary grades, but must wait for its 
turn with the rest of general history in the upper grades, 
do our text books of history for the upper grades give it 
the prominencé to which its importance entitles it? What 
is Sacred History? It is the history of the people of 
God. It is the history of the origin of the Christian re- 
ligion. Now, will any teacher assert that as a race the 
people of God, in their relations with Christianity, have 
left a fainter impress on the pages of history than have 
the Greeks or the Romans, or will it be claimed that any 
institution ever known to man can compare even in secu- 
lar importance with the Christian religion! And yet ex- 
amine our text books of history. Open up the pages de- 
voted to Rome and Greece, and what a panorama is 
presented to us of kingdoms, empires and republics, with 
their statesmen, warriors, poets and orators. Their man- 
ners and customs, their dress, their food, their sports, 
their religious practices, their funeral rites, yea, even 
their fables and legendary tales are drawn from the twi- 
light of history, and the teacher is told to devote time and 
energy to their study. In the same book, look for equal 
space and equal attention given to the people of God and 
to Christianity. You will find their greatest events con- 
spicuous for their absence. Even if this neglect will be 
remedied in the program for religion, it is none the less 
wrong and unfair to lay a text book before a child and 


say: “Here are the facts of history.” Will the child not 
conclude that because of their absence from his General 
History the facts of Sacred History have a lesser signifi- 
cance and importance than those which are given such 
prodigal attention in the pages of secular history? It may 
be claimed in extenuation that justice is done to Sacred 
History in the program for religion, but what about the 
schools which have no program for religion? I would 
have then the religious teacher bear this neglect in mind, 
and see to it that in his teaching of General History that, 
aside even from the demands of religious teaching, the 
importance of Sacred History be pointed out to the 
children. 

If in General History Bible History plays an important 
role, what must we think of it as a branch of religious 
teaching? We know that it is absolutely essential to the 
teaching of the catechism. If the dogmas of the cate- 
chism are so many stones in the structure of religion, the 
facts of Bible History are the mortar that binds these 
dogmas together and gives strength to the edifice. Allow 
me to quote the words of the illustrious Fenelon, speak- 
ing of the necessity and utility of Sacred History. “The 
history of creation, of the fall of Adam, of the deluge, of 
the call of Abraham, of the sacrafice of Isaac, of the ad- 
ventures of Joseph, of the birth and flight of Moses, are 
not mere narratives calculated to excite the curiosity of 
children; for besides making known to them the origin 
of religion, these narratives lay the foundation of religion 
itself in their young minds. It would be profound ignor- 
ance of the essentials of religion not to recognize that re- 
ligion is entirely historical. It is by a series of marvelous 
facts that we prove its establishment and perpetuity, as 
well as everything that makes us believe and practice it. 
Jesus Christ, expected in the Old Testament, and Jesus 
Christ reigning in the New Law; these are the funda- 
mental ideas of Christian instruction.” 

Bossuet, the illustrious rival of Fenelon, tells us that 
Sacred History is necessary for an understanding of cate- 
chism, which would without it run the risk of becoming 
an assemblage of dry theological formulas, incomprehen- 
sible to children. For this reason, he continues, when you 
have to explain a mystery or a sacrament, use as the 
foundation of your explanation the facts that took place 
at the accomplishment of the mystery or in the institu- 
tion of the sacrament. In reflecting upon the importance 
of Bible History we must not forget that the dogmas em- 
bodied in Sacred History do not stand alone as isolated 
facts. It is their correlation and grouping together into 
a system of religion that raises this study to the dignity 
of a science. 

The importance of Bible History rests not alone on its 
relation to Christian dogma. We—teachers of morals— 
have in the Bible the richest treasury of morality and holi- 
ness (both in example and precept—that exists in the 
world. Who will sum up all the illustrious examples of 
virtue that meet us in the Sacred Text as we traverse the 
corridors of time? Where can we find greater authority 
than in the teachings that flow from the mouth of a Man- 
God preaching on the shores of Galilee or in the shadows 
of the temple, or on the mountain side, or in the supper 
room, or from the bloody cross! 

T have tried to emphasize the importance of the study 
of Bible History because the measure of our zeal and the 
earnestness of our efforts in teaching will correspond to 
the depth of the conviction we have, that without Bible 
History our instruction in religion will prove a failure. 
Tt is not in human nature to toil and sweat for what will 
prove a failure. It is not in human nature to toil and 
sweat for what it considers without value, nor can a man 
be indifferent to what every conviction of his mind tells 
him is a question of life or death. And can the religious 
teacher be indifferent to the life or death of a soul? We 
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teachers need at times to bring before our minds the 
awiulness of the responsibility resting upon us. 
The Teacher’s Preparation. 

Realizing then the importance of Bible History in a 
scheme of religious instruction let us proceed to consider 
the part that a religious teacher is to take in this instruc- 
tion, for on-his skill and ability will depend the success 
or failure of the child’s religious training. The teacher 
should bring to the teaching of Bible History a triple 
preparation. A remote preparation will give him a gen- 
eral and exact knowledge of Sacred History; a proximate 
preparation which will cover the special program assigned 
to his class, and, lastly, an immediate preparation which 
goes into the details of this program and studies the cir- 
cumstances which affect each day’s work. 

The remote preparation is, of course, made during the 
professional training of the religious teacher. It covers 
the entire field of Sacred History and is not limited to a 
mere knowledge of historical facts, but it includes a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the geography of Sacred History 
and at least that much of the archeology of Palestine as 
will give a knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people of God; also familiar knowledge of how and where 
to refer to in the Sacred History and its commentaries for 
desirable material in the illustration of doctrinal or moral 
lessons; also a clear conception of the correlation of its 
different facts, as, for instance, the relation between the 
fall of our first parents and the mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. This remote preparation would be 
incomplete without a thorough course in the best methods 
for teaching Bible History in all the grades, under all 
conditions, with all the latest and best appliances in the 
way of illustrations, charts, books, etc. Those of us who 
are familiar with the prescriptions and directions of most 
of the religious congregations in the matter of the study 
of religion and its kindred branches know how seriously 
this phase of my subject has entered into the recent plans 
and efforts of religious superiors for the formation of their 
subjects. Allow me to suggest an absolute guarantee of 
the success of this remote preparation. It is the convic- 
tion that no amount of knowledge or experience already 
acquired can dispense us from the obligation to make daily 
additions to our stock of knowledge and experience. 


Equipped with this general knowledge of his subject, 
the teacher is assigned to a class which has a definite pro- 
gram in Bible History as well as in every other branch. 
It is at this stage that the teacher takes up the proximate 
preparation of Bible History. In consultation with his di- 
rector the teacher goes over this program in detail; he 
determines the relative importance of its different parts 
and notes its connection with and place in the entire 
school program for Bible History. He compares it with 
his program in catechism and harmonizes his plan for the 
teaching of both branches. In practice it is seldom that 
any class is up to all the theoretical demands of the pro- 
gram. The teacher must be eminently practical, and hence 
he will, at the earliest possible date, determine by tests 
and from information from the director ascertain how 
far, subjectively and objectively, his pupils are ready for 
the program. He will gauge the talents of his pupils and 
strike an average estimate of their capacity for intelligent 
study and application. He will also take note of their de- 
ficiencies in the knowledge of the program matter and will 
plan the proper measures to reduce them to a minimum, 
This preparation saves the teacher from random and aim- 
less treatment of the program; it insures a harmonious and 
complete handling of the entire subject in all the classes 
and enables the teachers of the succeeding classes to build 
their work on a well prepared foundation. Without it 
important features might be omitted, the work of the 
different teachers would not piece together, the child’s 
knowledge would be weak in spots, and succeeding teach- 
ers would have unnecessary labor and vexation added to 
their work. 

In the immediate preparation the teacher’s attention 
should be devoted to the best explanation of each lesson. 
He will decide upon the analytical or systematic treat- 
ment of it, the particular lessons he will draw from it, the 
amount of attention he will give to the personages, ac- 
tions, geography and other features of his subject, as well 
as the scope he will give to his questions. Furthermore. 
he will fit this lesson into the mosaic of the program, and 
along with all this work he will not forget to take into 
account the specific needs of the individual children. 

[To be continued in March number with “A Discussion 
of Methods.] 


The Finest School Building in the World ® e 
Cost $2,000,000--Accommodates 4000 Pupils 


The new DeWitt Clinton High school of New York City 
is regarded as the finest public school building in the 
world. Speaking at the recent dedication of the building, 
Superintendent Maxwell said: “I have visited many schools 
in the different states of this country and foreign countries, 
but have not found a public school that could equal this.” 


While nearly $2,000,000 have been spent on the site, 
building, decoration and equipment, the board of education 
realized that the great building, with its mural decorations, 
$10,000 organ, its gymnasium, and other equipment, might 
prove nothing more than a deathtrap for its 4,000 students 
unless it were made safe from fire. . 

The result is that while architecturally the new school is 
the finest of its kind in the world, structurally it is a strik- 
ing example of what can be done to make a building abso- 
lutely unburnable as well as artistically benutiful, and the 
authorities are confident that a repetition of the recent fire 
disaster at Cornell could not happen in this great school. 

The steel work is thoroughly fireproof, with hollow tile 
bricks to protect it from buckling and corrosion and the 
stairways are encased in fireproof shafts with automatic 
links. The interior is unusually well protected from an in- 
side fire by thick partitions of hollow tile and the walls 
and ceilings are lined with porous terra cotta, 

The example set by the board of education in making its 
new schools models of unburnable as well as artistic con- 
struction, is being followed by the big colleges both in and 
outside of New York. Columbia college has just added two 
new buildings to the group it is erecting on Morningside 
heights which are of the same type of fireproof construc- 
tion as the DeWitt Clinton High school. The laboratory 
buildings of the Pennsylvania university, and the new med- 
ical buildings at Harvard are in the same class, 

But the most noteworthy example of fireproof college 
construction is represented in the five newly opened build- 
ings of the College of the City of New York, every one of 
them being fireproofed with hollow tile from cellar to roof. 
The public hall in the main building hedged in on every 
side by terra cotta bricks is considered by experts to be 
the finest example of fireproof construction in the world. 

The importance of making colleges and schools of un- 
burnable construction is realized when it is remembered 
that, according to statistics, there are fires more or less se- 
rious in ten schools and two colleges every week. 
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Principles of the Catholic School. 


By Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., President of Holy Cress College, Washington, D. C. 


The religious principles for which the parochial school 
stands are the same as those for which the distinctively 
Christian school has stood in every age and under every 
variety of conditions. Those principles sprang from cer- 
tain definite views about man and God, and the relation- 
ship of man to God—views that are as unchangeable as 
Christianity itself, and are indeed of its very essence. 
That man is a moral being; that the voice of conscience is 
a reflection of the eternal moral law; that God has made a 
revelation of truth through Christ, outside of the natural 
order of things; that man is destined for another and a 
more perfect life beyond the grave, for which his life on 
earth has been ordained as a preparation—these are con- 
cepts that lie at the root of Christian education. Out of 
these ideas have developed several well defined principles 
in respect to education, its end and scope and appropriate 
accompanying circumstances, which are traceable all 
through the history of religious schools. These principles 
have, in substance, been held inflexibly by Catholics, as 
well as by many Protestants, and they are likely to be 
held inflexibly, at least by Catholics, whatever may be the 
development or condition of religious education in the 
future. Let us try to define clearly just what these princi- 
ples are, as we see them unfolded in the gradual evolution 
and organization of Christian education, and more particu- 
larly as we see them expressed in the development of the 
parochial school system in the United States. 

The Ideal of Character. 

1. Looking at the matter historically, then, we may 
say that moral training, or the education of the will, is 
one of the fundamental things the Christian school stands 
for. It is generally admitted that moral character counts 
for more than mere knowledge in the struggle of life, 
and that moral training is an important duty of the school. 
So far practically all educators agree. But lines of cleav- 
age in this commonly held view begin to disclose them- 
selves when we ask, what is the ideal? Fundamentally, 
moral character is based upon the distinction between 
good and bad, right and wrong, virtue and vice. But again, 
what is the ideal of good, and right, and virtue? Is it to 
be found simply in the natural order of things—in the 
dicta of a reason and conscience rightly informed by a 
knowledge of the laws of the outer and inner worlds? Is 
the ideal that of the natural virtues, and no more? Here 
the position of the Christian school is plain and fixed. It 
necessarily rejects the ideal of character which is based 
upon the natural virtues alone. For the Christian the ideal 
of character is that set up by Christ—an ideal which finds 
its sanction in conscience, too, but which commends itself 
to conscience as clearer, fuller, loftier and more perfect 
than that which reason, unaided, is able to propose. In 
a word, it is Christian character, based upon the super- 
natural virtues and teachings of Christ, not distinct from 
the natural virtues, but including them and much more 
besides, which the Christian school places first among its 
duties as the thing of most fundamental importance to the 
child. 

The ideal of character to be striven for thus constitutes 
a note of radical difference between the Christian school 
and the school in which religion is not taught, or in which 
the religion taught is not Christian. The ideal being dif- 
ferent, the view as to the means to be made use of in 
moral training is different, too. The Christian school 
looks to a knowledge of the higher moral law which has 
come to us through Christ, joined to the practice of the 
moral and Christian virtues, as the means to be made use 
of for the training of character. It stands squarely op- 


posed, therefore, to that doctrine of Herbart, which seems 
to be finding an ever wider acceptance in our day, that 
“school discipline and instruction in the common branches, 
if illumined by the fundamental moral ideas, may be the 
The 


adequate means for developing moral character.” 


doctrine is debatable enough, if we take the ideal of moral 
character to be simply that of the natural man. But it 
cannot be maintained, and it was doubtless not the mind of 
Herbart to maintain, that “school discipline and instruc- 
tion in the common branches” is an adequate means for 
the development of Christian character. The two systems 
are irreconcilably opposed in point of ideal and purpose. 
The Educative Value of Religious Knowledge. 

2. In the second place, the Christian school stands for 
the principle that religious knowledge possesses a direct 
and important educational value for the pupil, apart from 
its influence in the formation of moral character, and its 
function as a dogmatic basis for the primary precept of 
morality. Broadly speaking, all truth is educative, but all 
truth cannot be comprehended in the school curriculum. 
A selection has to be made. . What shall be the basis for 
the selection? Manifestly the intrinsic educative power 
of the subjects to be taught, under the given circumstances» 
and their importance for the pupil’s after life. In both 
these respects, it is maintained, religious knowledge pos- 
sesses a very high degree of value for the growing mind. 

The mind develops through knowledge, and knowledge 
is gained and assimilated through the relationship of idea 
to idea. When the child enters the school for the first 
time his mind has reached a certain stage of development, 
and is in posscession of certain ideas. The work of the 
teacher is to develop these ideas still further, or rather to 
lead to their self-development. For this purpose the prin- 
ciples of identity, of equality, of likeness, of causality, of 
the aesthetic, and the like, which the mind of the child 
has already learned through experience to employ, are 
brought into play and made to serve as apparatus for the 
apprehension of new ideas, as well as for the better assimi- 
lation and structural disposition of the existing content of 
the mind. Now, the apprehension and assimilation of re- 
ligious knowledge is based upon these same organic men- 
tal processes. In the realm of religious truth idea is re- 
lated to idea, just as in the realm of secular knowledge. 
The two realms, in fact, have many points of contact. At 
bottom all religious truth bears upon the relation of man 
and the universe to God, and the apprehension of this 
relation involves the exercise by the mind of those same 
structural mental principles of equality, likeness, causality, 
and the rest, which form the subjective basis of instruction 
in secular knowledge. From this point of view, therefore, 
the teaching of religion does not necessarily involve the 
introduction of any foreign principle into the methods of 
instruction. 

Moreover, the mind of the child has already a sub- 
stratum of religious knowledge. It is gifted with a cer- 
tain religious sense, inclining it toward religion, and caus- 
ing it to eagerly reach out to apprehend new religious 
ideas. It is only necessary to suppose, then, that the re- 
ligious truths presented in the catechetical instruction or 
otherwise are made sufficiently simple tnd concrete, in 
order to have present all the conditions requisite for their 
easy and effective apperception in the pupil’s mind. 
Religious Truths Linked With Truths of the Natural 

Order. 

But the apperceiving ideas are not confined to the 
purely religious content of the pupil’s mind. They include 
other elements also to a greater or lesser extent. They in- 
clude purely secular as well as religious elements, although 
the religious elements doubtless play the more important 
role. For when the work of religious instruction is ra- 
tionally done the religious truths imparted to the child 
are presented linked in the closest relationship to truths 
of the natural order. The doctrine of the Incarnation, for 
instance, is presented in a setting of historical, geographi- 
cal, moral and aesthetical facts. and the ideas which rise 
up in the pupil’s mind to embrace the complex image 
will correspond to the setting of truths in the natural or- 
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Specimen Lessons in Christian Doctrine. 


Foreword—The lessons in Christian Doctrine contained 
in this series of ten papers are taken from stenographic 
notes of instruction given in a parochial school to a class 
of boys ranging in age from 10 to 12 years. They are 
based, as may be readily seen, on the Baltimore catechism, 
and serve to illustrate the advantages of the catechetical 
method of teaching as distinguished from the lecture 
method. While in no sense model lessons, they may prove 
suggestive to young teachers who find difficulty in instruct- 
ing and holding the children’s attention. Perhaps their 
distinctive merit is that there is nothing theoretical about 
them, being the record of actual class work. 


Lesson II.—The Sacraments. 


TEACH ER—The prayer before Catechism, George. 

GEORGE—O my God, I am going to hear this Cate- 
chism attentively for the love of Thee. Grant me the 
grace by it to know, love and serve Thee, and to practice 
faithfully all that I may learn. 

THE CLASS—I will continue, O my God, to do all 
my actions for the love of Thee. 

TEACHER—What is a sacrament? 

WILLIAM—A sacrament is an outward sign instituted 
by Christ to give grace. 

Teacher makes the following synopsis on the black- 
board: 
Outward sign; 
Instituted by Christ; 


.Gives grace. 

TEACHER—How many things must there be in a 
sacrament? 

JOHN—There must be three things in a sacrament: 
an outward sign, it must be instituted by Christ and must 
give grace. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by a sign? 

HAROLD-—A sign is something that shows you where 
something is. 

TEACHER—How do you express it, George? 

GEORGE—A sign is something that explains or tells 
us something. 

TEACHER—Please give an example of a sign, Thomas. 

THOMAS—Over that place across the street it says, 
“Garage.” 

TEACH ER—Well?. 

THOMAS—That is a sign that lets us know they keep 
autos inside. 

TEACHER—Name some other signs you know of— 
not merely signs on buildings, but signs that tell us 
something in a little different way. 

PAUL—When a boy comes in all covered with mud, 
it’s a sign it has been raining. 

HAROLD—When we hear a clang-clang! down the 
street it means that the ambulance or the fire engine is 
coming. 

TEACHER—Very well. Note that the Catechism says, 
outward sign. What does outward mean? When is a 
sign an outward sign? 

JOHN—A sign is outward when you can see it. 

TEACHER—Correct, but there are outward signs that 
we cannot see. For example, the bell of the ambulance. 
Then there are outward signs that we can taste, smell and 
touch. So we may say an outward sign is a sign that 
appeals to the senses. Name the fine senses, Peter. 


A Sacrament. 


PETER—Sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch. 

TEACHER—What, now, is an outward sign? 

HAROLD—An outward sign is a sign that we can see, 
hear, taste, smell or touch. 

TEACHER—That is to say, one that appeals to the 
senses. 


Now, a sign, we have seen, tells us something or 


By “Leslie Stanton’’—A Religious Teacher. 


explains something. What do the outward signs of the 
sacraments tell or explain? 

JAMES—tThey let us know what God is doing in our 
souls, 

TEACHER—You have the right idea, James, but your 
answer is not clear. You mean that the outward signs of 
the sacraments make known the effects of the sacraments. 
Let us take an example. The pouring of the water in 
baptism lets us know that the soul of the baptised person 
is being cleansed from original sign. What does the holy 
chrism, or oil, show in confirmation. 

THOMAS—It shows that we are made strong and per- 
fect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

TEACHER—Yes; because oil is a_ preservative of 
strength. You may remember reading the other day how 
the gladiators—men who used to fight with swords—- 
anointed their bodies with oil. But there is something 
else in the sacraments besides the outward sign. (Calls 
attention of the class to the synopsis of the blackboard.) 
It gives grace. What is grace? 

WILLIAM—Grace is a supernatural gift of God be- 
stowed on us through the merits of Jesus Christ for our 
salvation. 

TEACHER—How many kinds of grace are there? 

HENRY—tThere are two kinds of grace: sanctifying 
grace and actual grace. 

TEACHER—Tell us in your own words the difference 
between sanctifying grace and actual grace. 

PAUL—Sanctifying grace puts us in a state free from 
mortal sin, and actual grace just makes us feel like being 
good. 

TEACHER—Which of these graces do the sacraments 
give? 

THOMAS—tThe sacraments give sanctifying grace. 

TEACHER—What, then, is their effect on our souls? 

HENRY—tThey make us free from sin. 

TEACHER—But suppose we are free from sin when 
we receive them? . 

GEORGE—Then they add to our merits. 

TEACHER—That is to say, they make us better able 
to resist temptations and also make our souls more pleas- 
ing to God. Now here is a question in the Catechism. 
What grace do the sacraments give? 

HAROLD—Some of the sacraments give sanctifying 
grace and others increase it in our souls. 

TEACHER—Give and increase; what is the difference 
between those two words? 

JAMES—Give means that the man who is getting some- 
thing had none before, and increase means that he had 
some. 

TEACHER—How many sacraments give sanctifying 
grace? 

WILLIAM—Two, baptism and penance. 

TEACHER—The other five sacraments must, then in- 
crease grace in the soul. And now, what is the third thing 
in a sacrament? 

THOMAS—It is instituted by Christ. 

TEACHER—What does that mean? 

. HAROLD—That Our Lord started using the sacra- 
ments. 

TEACHER—Could a priest institute a sacrament? 
Could the Pope? Could an angel? Why not? 

JOHN—Because a sacrament must be instituted by 
Christ. 

TEACHER—Who can mention a fruit of this Cate- 
chism lesson? 

WILLIAM—To study a good deal about the sacra- 
ments. 

TEACHER—In order to know more about them and 
to receive them with greater profit. 
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Number and Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC WITHOUT FIGURES 


For developing the habit of clear mental imaging and 
consequent accurate reasoning use occasionally such 
problems as the following from a little book entitled 
“Arithmetic Without Figures,” by two Chicago princi- 
pals, William M. Giffin and William M. Lawrence: 


Problems 


1. If you know how many years younger than you Jen- 
nie is, and how many years older than you Percy is, how 
ean you find the difference between Jennie’s age and 
Petcy’s? 

2 A knows the length, width and height of the walls 
of a ronm in feet; what is he to do if he desires to find 
out how many square yards there are on these walis? 

3. John weighed a basket of wood. After it stood out 
in the rain over-night he weighed it again. How shall 
he find the weight of the water absorbed? 

4. I know how many subscribers a newspaper has and 
how many of the subscribers live in the city. How shall 
I find the number living outside of the city? 

5. H holds a certain number of books in his hands and 
tells Will that they are one-half per cent of all his books. 
How can Will find how many books H has? 

6. I lent some money at 6 per cent for a given number 
of months. If I tell how much the interest was how 
will you find out how much money I lent? 

7. S told me the dimensions of a cellar and asked me 
to find how many loads of dirt the contractor took from 
it. How did I find it for him? 

8. T desires to find the cost of a given number of 
pounds of coal at a certain number of dollars per ton. 
How can he find the cost? 

9. Isaac knows how many oranges a given number of 
cents will buy. He desires to know how many a larger 
amount will buy at the same price; how can he find out? 

10. Jamie found a number of hens’ nests; each had a 
different number of eggs in it. How may he find how 
many dozen there were in all the nests? 

11. Jack draws two rectangles; the dimensions of one 
are just twice as long as those of the other. How will 
the area of the larger compare with that of the smaller? 

12. Annie bought a hat and a dress for a certain num- 
ber of dollars. She sold the hat for just what it cost 
her and then sold the dress for more than it cost; how 
may we find out how much she gained? 

13. A farmer has several fields of different sizes. If 
you knew the number of acres in each field how would 
you find the acreage of his farm? 

14. Dolly sold chestnuts for a number of cents a pint 
and by so doing trebled her money. Tell me how to 
find how much she paid a bushel for them. 

15. Lucy knows how long and wide a wheat bin is. 
She also knows how many bushels the bin holds. Tell 
her how to find how deep it is without measuring it. 

16. You know what a man’s yearly income is, how 
much it costs him for board, how much for clothes and 
how much for all other expenses. How shall you find 
his savings for the year? 

17. How can you find the area of your school ground 
outside of the land covered by your school building? 


THE RECITATION 
G. C. Suurts, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


Some recitations should be used to so emphasize truths 
previously taught that they shall not be forgotten. So 
important is this work that nearly every recitation should 
consist in part of review or drill. In the primary, while 


children are memorizing the basic facts, the greater part 
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of the daily recitation probably must be a drill. 

There is, however, another function of the recitation, 
and one which should appear to a greater and greater 
extent in each class exercise as the pupil advances thru 
the grades. If the drill has been successful and thus the 
memory is stored with the basic facts of the various sub- 
jects more and more time can be utilized in this element 
of the recitation. The function referred to, and one 
often ignored, is that of instruction. The drillmaster 
has his place, so too the one who tests whether the pu- 
pil has acquired what was given him to learn, but he 
who can truly subscribe himself “teacher” must do more 
than this; he must inspire the mind to seek and grasp 
new truth. The one who only tests is apt to degenerate 
into “hearing classes,”the receiving of words that have 
been committed to memory regardless of their content. 
The true teacher must see to it that truth once acquired 
is fully understood, that it is so thoroly impressed upon 
the mind by various kinds of emphasis and repetition 
that it will be retained; but the greatest of all his func- 
tions is to so hold up before the pupil truth that his 
mind by its own activity can acquire it. 

This work must largely be done in the assignment. 
Here the barriers in the text, if text is used, must be so 
far removed that the pupil can appreciate what is placed 
before him for study. Here the pupil must be brought 
up to the truth—introduced to it, as it were—so that fur- 
ther acquaintance will naturally follow. When the next 
recitation is reached a test of the preparation should 
follow. Then, even if the assignment was well made and 
the pupil has done his work intelligently and well, the 
teacher should open to the pupil a wider vision. He can 
do so now because the pupil is, with his greater knowl- 
edge, able to see farther than before, to understand 
more. 

The person who takes this view of the recitation and 
does his best daily to realize it, no matter how far at 
first he falls short, is the one who will grow into larger 
and larger capabilities. When the public rises to a better 
appreciation of what real teaching is the hearer of classes 
will to that extent cease to cumber the ground. 


Jennie’s Birthday Present 
(Kindness and Unselfishness) 


It was little Jennie’s sixth birthday. She likes birth- 
days very much. She told mother she would like to have 
a birthday every day in the year. 

She received several presents. The one she liked best, 
however, was a little rocking-chair. It was so nice and 
comfortable. She sat in it all the morning. 

After dinner her little cousin came to see her. Poor 
little cousin had been very ill, and was still very weak. 
When Jennie saw her she jumped up instantly from her 
little rocking-chair. 

“Oh, do let cousin sit in this little chair,” she said. 
a is the nicest one in this room, I am sure she will 
ike it”. 

So little cousin sat in the new rocking-chair. She 
stayed with Jennie all the afternoon, and the children 
had a happy time together. 

To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 


Helpful Jim 

Jim was minding the baby for mother. Baby had gone 
7 sleep at last. Jim sat very still lest he should wake 

er. 

Poor little baby had been very ill for a long time. 
Mother had been unable to leave her and was now quite 
worn out with nursing and watching. 

Now that baby was a little better, mother had gone to 
lie down while Jim took care of her. 

How rested mother looked when she came back! She 
said she felt much better. Then Jim felt very happy to 
think he had been able to help mother. 


| 
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Drawing 
Work 


STRENGTH 
For strength we ask 
For the ten thousand times repeated task, 
The endless smallnesses of every day. 


Not to lay down 
My treasure in the cause I cherish most; 
That were too easy. But whate’er it cost, 


To fail no more 
In gentleness toward the ungentle, nor 
In love toward the unlovely, and to give 


Each day I live, 

To every hour with outstretched hand its meed 

Of not-to-be-regretted thought or deed. 
—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


COME APART AND REST AWHILE 
Come apart and rest awhile; 
There are many coming and going 
Whose dry lips forget to smile, 
Who forget to reap, for sowing; 
From the hot street’s surging tide 
Rest is but one step aside. 
—Arthur Willis Colton in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Miss M. Emma Roserts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRIMARY GRADES 

You do not educate a man by telling him what he 
knew not but by making him what he was not.—Ruskin. 

February is a month full of interest for the drawing 
period. It brings us the birthdays of two great men 
about whom the children read and study a great deal— 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. There are 


Second Grade Work 


many anecdotes of the boyhood of these two men which 
may be used as a subject for illustrative work. Charcoal 
is the best medium for most of these story pictures, as 
there are too many figures involved for the children 
to do very well with color. Playing soldier has been 
a notable exception, however. Choose several chil- 
dren, dress them up with paper caps and let them carry 


toy guns, drums and flags. While the little band 
marches around the room two or three times ask the 
children to notice which is tallest, is drum or flag in 
the lead, etc.; then let the soldiers take their seats and 
all the children paint. If the action is carried out with 
enthusiasm the class will be glad to repeat the lesson 
and better technical results may be obtained. If the in- 
cident of George Washington and the cherry tree is 
chosen remember that the season was early summer, 
and green grass must be painted. 

Give the time of one or two lessons to studying the 
tlag. Hang a large one in the front of the room, very 
slightly draped, and let the children paint from it. A 
talk about the flag should precede this lesson. Tell 
the children why there are always thirteen stripes and 
why the number of stars has increased. Insist upon 
the correct number and placing of the stripes in the 
children’s pictures. This is a fine subject for sense 
training and history lessons. 

If the children. have been building snow men they will 
be glad to tell in a picture how they did it and how 
many there were helping. Give a preliminary lesson in 
charcoal outline, planning the picture carefully. How 
large was the snow man in comparison with the boys? 
Were there any trees in the yard? Use charcoal gray 
wash for the next lesson. Draw the snow man first 
in outline with brush and proceed as in any landscape 
exercise excepting that the snow man is left white. 


r 


Third Grade Work 


Simple valentines should be made for that day. A 
school post box and a letter carrier add greatly to the 
pleasure of the day for the little people. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 

“Sure am I that the world is learning from you les- 
sons that will not fall on barren ground, but will rather 
bring forth many goodly sheaves in the universal har- 
vest of beauty and of truth.” 

Give the drawing time of this month to the study of 
still life objects. This is the very best opportunity of 
the year to really teach drawing as a definite training of 
eye and hand. 

In the fourth grade make the groups very simple, never 
more than two objects, and select those having cylin- 
drical form or curved edges. Combine pitchers, bowls, 
etc., with fruits and vegetables. Work in charcoal out- 
line for the study of correct form and proportion, for 
the expression of distance and the proper placing upon 
the paper. The table line may be drawn, but no light 
nor shade nor cast shadows. Work first for correct rela- 
tive proportion and good size. Try to teach the chil- 
dren to see the group as a whole, then later develop 
more accurate seeing of separate objects. A great deal 
of the success of these lessons depends upon the teach- 
er’s ability to select suitable objects and arrange them 
well. Bright colors and pleasing shapes will help even 
tho the work is done in charcoal outline. After the 
pupils can sketch a truthful group in outline try for the 
masses of light and dark, using charcoal or charcoal 
gray. Do not expect very perfect work from fourth 
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grade pupils, but teach carefully a few fundamental 
principles which may be built upon in the upper grades. 
The relative proportion of two objects, the position of 
one in advance of the other and the curved appearance 
of a cylindrical base line are the first points to make. 
In the fifth grade the study of tone values may be 
added; not light and shade, but the relative darkness of 
one object compared with the other. Two tones some- 
times appear in different parts of the same object.. A 
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Fourth Grade Work 


more carefull seeing of form and details of thickness 
of edge, handles, etc., may be expected in fifth and 
sixth grades. Give a painting lesson once in awhile, as 
the children enjoy using color and it varies the subject 
in an interesting way. 

In the seventh grade more attention should be given 
to composition. A two-piece finder should be used to 
assist in selecting pleasing arrangements and later a 
small finder in the pupil's hands. The groups may be 
composed of more than two objects and the background 
may be treated as tones. 

With the ability of eighth grade pupils to draw cor- 
rectly corners of rooms, shelves above the level of the 
eye, corners of tables, etc., it is possible to vary the ar- 
rangement of studies still more. A few good-sized 
pieces of pottery on the shelf in the front of the room, 
or on the corner of the bookcase would make a 
group above the level of the eyes. Plates, tiles, 


Seventh Grade Work 
fans or books may be placed on edge as background 


features. In every case the objects should form the 
principal thought of the composition, the perspective 
lines of shelf or table will help to break the space 
in a pleasing way and establish the level of the eye, 
but should be kept subordinate in interest. The pu- 
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pils should study the composition carefully thru finders, 
draw inclosing lines first, and then sketch in lightly 
with pencil the outline of each shape. Remember that 
the shapes of the background spaces are just as impor- 
tant as those of the objects themselves. Work in char- 
coal or pencil outline until the students can plan good 
compositions and afterwaard use ‘the medium preferred 
—pencil painting, charcoal gray tones, watercolors or 
colored crayons. 

This subject is very well presented in the Prang 
Text-Books of Art Education. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK © 


Epwarp F, Worst, Head of Department of Constructive 
Work, Chicago Normal School. 


SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES FOR FIRST GRADE 
Soldier Cap 

Material—Paper, 9x6 inches. 

Hold paper with short edges at right and left. Fold 
right and left edges together. Hold paper with creased 
edge at top. Fold right and left edges together. Unfold. 

Find crease thus formed. Fold right half of upper 
edge to this crease; left half (XV.). 


Fold front oblong at bottom upward along front edge 
of triangle; back oblong upward along back edge of 
triangle (XVI.). 

Fold corners at “a” 
(XVILI.). 

Hold paper by middle points (c) of lower edges. Pull 
apart until square is formed (XVIII.). Fold lower cor- 
ners (d) upward and outward to upper corner of cap (e). 

Spread at bottom to fit the ‘head. 

After making the above pass to each pupil a piece of 
paper 18x12 inches and let him make a cap to fit his 
own head. 


down, one over the other; at “b” 


Boat 

Material—Paper, 6x9 inches. 

Fold soldier cap. Fold back and front points of sol- 
dier cap together. The paper is now square. Hold pa- 
per with corner which was apex of soldier cap at top. 
Separate lower corners of paper. Turn them upward 
and outward to upper corner. The paper is now a tri- 
angle. Hold triangle so that you are looking down upon 
the apex. Find two inner corners at top. Pull them 
apart to right and left as far as they will go. 

Squares 
Have pupils cut 3, 4 and 5 inch squares of red, white 
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Paste 4-inch white squares upon 5-inch 


and blue paper. 
In center of blue paste 


red, and 3-inch blue to white. 
picture of Washington. 
SECOND GRADE 
Portfolio 

Materials used in making the following: Strawboard 
or clothboard, leatherette, ingrain wallpaper and tape. 

To make a portfolio as shown in Fig. 3 take two rec- 
tangles of strawboard or clothboard 11x8% inches. 

Cover each with ingrain wallpaper. 

The covering is to lap two inches on each edge as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

After pasting down the overlapping piece along sides 
paste on the strips of tape as shown in drawing. The 
overlapping two inches at each end is pasted over the 
tape. Cut corners as shown in drawing. Cut lining and 
paste over the inside of each half of the portfolio. 


2g 
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The covers are tied at both front and back. This 
folio affords a very good way of caring for all drawings 
and written work and leads to the making of books 
which may be used for either poems or pictures studied 
in connection with art and language. 

Blotting Pad 

Get a piece of strawboard of the desired size and treat 
it just as if it were one side of the portfolio. Fig. 4. 

A new step is added in making the blotter pad, and 
that is the addition of the leatherette corners. Cut 
two 3-inch squares of leatherette. Cut these diagonally 
and use one half for each corner as shown in Fig. 4. 

Cut from each corner of the leatherette a small square 
as indicated by the inked squares in Fig. 4. 

Paste only that part of the leatherette which turns 
over as shown at “a” in Fig. 4. 

This forms a sort of pocket at each corner on the 
right side. Fig. 5. The dotted lines in Fig. 5 indicate 
the size of blotter. 

A lining is placed on blotter very much the same as 
on each cover of the portfolio. 

THIRD GRADE 
Poem or Art Book 

Cut two rectangles of straw or cloth board 9x7 inches 
and paste the two together with a strip of cambric, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 

The width of the lining will depend upon the number 
of pages to be bound. 

In this case a strip 1% inches wide is used. 

About 3% of an inch is left between the covers and 
the remainder is pasted to sides of covers. Allow about % 
of an inch to turn over at ends, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Cover each half of cover with ingrain wallpaper as in 
case of portfolio and blotter pad. 

Add the corners as in blotter pad, but paste flat on 
right side as well as edges which turn over. See Fig. 8. 

After the corners are finished the inside is lined. 
This is more easily done by lining each half, allowing 
the linings to overlap at the back. 

If the book is to be used for poems cut strips of paper 
1 inch in width and as long as the lining. Crease 
lengthwise and sew thru the center to the cloth between 
the covers. -To these stubs the poems are mounted. 

The covers are now completed all but the strip of 
leatherette down the back (Fig. 9), which covers the 
strip of cloth on the outside and also the stitching made 
by putting in the stubs. 

If the book is made for pictures studied the covers 
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are pasted together as shown in Fig. 10. In place of 
stubs full leaves of ingrain wallpaper are used. Sew to 
center the same as stubs. , 


FEBRUARY PICTURES WITH THE 
SCISSORS 


Miss Oxive Wits, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Duluth, Minn. 


This is our month so filled with patriotism. Lincoln’s 


and Washington’s birthdays, flags, guns, soldiers and all 


kinds of war stories. This too is the time when paper 


cutting is a great boon to the teacher. The color is 
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all gone and the winter sports have lost their intense 
interest. 

The material for paper cutting is so easy to obtain 
and so simple to use—just print paper and scissors, 
and lo! what wonderful pictures they do make! 

Early in this month comes a time of special interest 
to children, and we must stop in our mad campaign at 
least a few lessons to observe St. Valentine’s day. 


Fos 


We first make envelopes, for they will surely be 
needed. Then the making of valentines. Delightful pos- 
sibilities lay in the making of them from wallpaper. It 
seemed as if almost an endless variety of these beautiful 
conceits were made this year from the scraps and samples 
of wallpaper which the children brought to school. 

Fig. I. is the story of three boys running to mail 
their valentines. One has fallen down, but the others 
hurry on. This is a good and helpful lesson in action. 

Every child knows the story of Washington and the 
cherry tree, and many are the interpretations of the good 
old story. Fig. II. is one child’s picture. 

Fig. III. is Washington on horseback, this by a second 
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grade pupil. Fig. IV., Washington at the head of his 
army. The lifted foot is a little stiff, perhaps, and 
Washington and his horse rather small for the army, 


Figiv 
but here is an attempt at action which in some in- 
stances is very good indeed. Imagine the pride with 


which these boys walked around the room to play army. 


ETHICAL 
Uncle Knew Best 
(Obedience) 


Mary and Walter were very cross. Uncle had prom- 
ised to take them rowing. Now he could not do so, for 
he had to go away on business. 

Billy Brown had offered to take the children out in 
his boat, but uncle said he did not wish them to go. 
Billy was only a boy himself, and besides the water 
seemed rather rough. 

“I think it is a shame that we can not go with Billy,” 
said Mary. “Now we have nothing to do.” 

“Let us weed the garden,” said Walter. 

Soon the children were hard at work, and the time 
passed very quickly. After dinner they took a walk 
on the beach. Seeing a crowd of people, the children 
ran down to the dock. Some one very limp and wet 
was lifted from the water. 

“Why,” exclaimed Walter, “it’s Billy Brown.” Billy, 
hearing his name, looked up and said: “The sea was 
too rough for me, Walter. The waves tipped my boat 
and I fell into the water.” 

“I am glad we did as uncle told us,” said Mary. “If 
we had gone with Billy we might have been drowned. 
Uncle knew best, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did,” said Walter. 
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Geography and History. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


V. 
Amos W. Farnuam, Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School. 


SIBERIA 


To prepare pupils to be interested in one of the lead- 
ing industries of the cold belt of Siberia the teacher 
presents convenient articles made of the fur of the er- 
mine, otter, marten, sable, red fox, beaver and Siberian 
gray squirrel. If this is not fully practicable then pre- 
sent specimens of these different kinds of fur, which 
may be obtained from a local -furrier. 

(The writer wishes to say im parenthesis that during 
a long teaching experience he has never found any local 
merchant, manufacturer, professional man, specialist or 
representative of any business who was:not willing and 
ready to lend material, answer question and aid him 
and his pupils in their school work in every way pos- 
sible. The proprietor or foreman invariably gives his 
services for the hour. The writer recalls a visit with 
his class to the largest department store in Ithaca, N. Y. 
This store usually closed at 6 p. m. On this occasion 
the proprietor had the store opened again at 8 p. m, 
lighted on three floors, and called back two of his help- 
ers and until 10:15 “personally conducted” the teacher 
and pupils from one department to another, showing 
goods in silk, linen, cotton, wool, cut glass, china, sil- 
ver; also oriental rugs and American rugs and carpets. 
This made up a valuable illustrated lesson on industrial 
and commercial geography. This merchant received us, 
gave himself to us for three and one-fourth hours and 
then bade us good-night with all the graciousness of 
a gracious host.) 

These specimens, with specimens of sealskin which 
pupils studied in their work on Alaska, should be freely 
handled by pupils, who will note difference in color, fine- 
ness and consequent softness, and length of fur. The 
teacher names relative values of different kinds of fur. 
“One of the most valuable of furs is that of the sable, 
which is so rare that a single skin of the first class may 
bring as high a price as from $800 to $1,800.”—Gannett, 
Garrison and Houston’s Commercial Geography, p. 134. 

Show pictures of the different animals, the fur seal 
included, producing the respective kinds of fur. Pupils 
note the geographical environment of each animal, com- 
pare each with the geographical environment of the fur 
seal, infer the weather and state what season of ours 
has similar weather. How much of the time does win- 
ter weather prevail where the fur seal lives? How 
much where the ermine, otter, marten, sable, etc., live? 
Hence the value of fur covering to those animals whose 
homes are in summerless lands. 


Pupils name all kinds of garments which they know 
are made of fur. In what season are these garments 
worn? In which lands you think they are most 
worn? Where are they not worn? 

One place where the ermine, otter, marten, sable, 
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Teacher writes name on board. 
Children pronounce and spell the term. 

Teacher locates Siberia on large globe (always in true 
position); children locate on individual globes (in same 


etc., live is Siberia. 


position as large globe). Teacher and pupils trace the 
northern boundary of Siberia. Teacher states that the 
part of Siberia to be studied in this lesson extends 
southward to the parallel called the Arctic circle. Pupils 
find and trace this parallel. Direction of Siberia from 
the pupils’ home. Pupils look, point and walk in this 
direction. Review direction of Alaska from pupils’ 
home. Note location of Siberia with reference to lo- 
cation of Alaska. Trace on globe from Siberia to 
Alaska and, in same direction, from Alaska to Siberia. 
Note that similar climate prevails. Hence a cold belt 
in the far north encircles the earth. 

Which is nearer to our home, Siberia or Alaska? 

This portion of Siberia between the Arctic ocean on 
the north and the Arctic circle on the south is 5,000 
miles long in an east-west direction. It is an almost 
level plain, gently sloping to the Arctic ocean. It is 
crossed from south to north by three great rivers—the 
Obi (3,200 miles long), the Yenisei (3,000 miles long) 
and the Lena (2,800 miles long). The shortest of these 
is longer than the Yukon of Alaska (2,000 miles long). 
Teacher writes these names on board. Pupils pronounce 
and spell them. Teacher and pupils locate these rivers. 
Pupils trace with care each river to its mouth. 

Which river crosses the western portion of Siberia? 
Which croses the eastern? Which of these rivers is the 
longest? Which is the shortest? 

This part of Siberia is crossed by the isotherm of 
40 degrees Fahrenheit for July and of —40 degrees for 
January. What is the outdoor temperature at this hour 
when this lesson is taught? 

“Where the Arctic circle crosses the Lena river the 
average temperature is 60 degrees in July and 60 degrees 
below zero in January, a range of 120 degrees between 
summer and winter. This is the lowest winter tempera- 
ture known in the world, and this point is therefore 
called the cold pole of the earth.”—Tarr and McMurry’s 
Complete Geography, p. 387. 

This long narrow coastal strip, because of its cold 
climate, produces a scanty vegetation, the lichens and 
mosses being the principal kinds of plants. The rein- 
deer is the principal herbivore. It feeds on reindeer 
moss, which it procures by pawing away the snow until 
it is uncovered. Here is found the great polar bear. 
To which class of eaters does the polar bear belong? 
Where else have we found the polar bear and reindeer? 
Pupils recall the fact that the reindeer was introduced 
from Siberia into Alaska by Dr. Sheldon Jackson in the 
fall of 1891. How many years ago? 


During the short warm season this region is infested 
with countless thousands of mosquitoes. 

Bordering this cold strip is one sufficiently warm to 
allow a growth of cone-bearing trees (conifers). In 
this wooded region are found the fur-bearing animals 
whose fur we have just studied. 

The people of northern Siberia are few in number— 
not one for every square mile of area. They consist 
of wandering tribes who live by hunting and fishing. 
They are skilled in making their weapons, which is 
nearly the extent of their manufacturing. They follow . 
their herds of reindeer in search of reindeer moss. These 
animals furnish milk and flesh for food and skins for 
clothing and tents. The reindeer sledge is the princi- 
pal means of travel. 

Pupils sketch the outline of Siberia from their globes, 
represent the Arctic circle and draw the three great 
rivers of Siberia which flow into the Arctic ocean. 


The work on Siberia reviewed in lecture-room with 
lantern slides. 
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WHERE AMERICAN HISTORY WAS MADE 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY. 

From a little island that on the map of North Amer- 
ica looks almost as small as a pinhead came the powder 
that helped General Washington to lay siege to the 
city of Boston. It came from the vicinity of St. 
Georges, the old-time capital of the Bermudas, and 
enabled the revolutionary forces to win the first great 
victory that led to the evacuation of Boston by the 
British. The story is told in the journal of congress 


Night-Blooming Cereus—One of Bermuda’s Common 
Flowers 


for November 22, 1775, and is repeated by Sparks in 
his “Writings of Washington.” But Bermuda is not 
alone famous for the timely aid some of its patriots 
gave to the American cause. Long before the days of 
the revolution an expedition of nine ships commanded 
by Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers and Captain 
Newport, bound for Virginia, was overwhelmed by stress 
of weather and one of the vessels, the Sea Adventure, 
unable to weather the storm, drifted to Bermuda. It 
carried aboard Sir George Somers, who, as a tablet to 
his memory which is erected in the north wall of the 
public garden at St. Georges states, was on his 
way to carry “succor to the infant and suffer- 
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on the James river near where the city of Richmond 
now stands. The original Dale subsequently relen- 
quished his post to go to the East Indies and died fight- 
ing the Dutch near Bantam in 1611. 

Altho thuusands of Americans have visited Bermuda, 
few of them know that Richard Sutherland Dale lies 
buried there. His grave, forgotten by his country, is 
now cared for by descendants of those who respected 
him living and honored him when dead. The story of 
his life is told in simple words by the headstone over 
his grave: 

“In memory of Richard Sutherland Dale, eldest son 
of Commodore Richard Dale of Philadelphia in the U. 
S. of America, and midshipman in the U. S. navy. He 
departed this life at St. Georges, Bermudas, on the 22d 
day of February, A. D. 1815, aged 20 years, 1 month and 
17 days.’ He lost his right leg in an engagement between 
the U. S. frigate President and a squadron of his Brit- 
tanick majesty’s ships of war on the 15th of January, A. 
D. 1815. His confinement caused a severe complaint in 
his back which in a short time terminated his life. This 
stone records the tribute of his parents’ gratitude to 
those inhabitants of St. Georges whose generous and 
tender sympathy prompted the kindest attentions to 
their son while living and honored him when dead.” 

Dale’s father fought under John Paul Jones on the 
Bonhomme Richard. Commodore Richard Dale shipped 
as a cabin boy when twelve ytars old and was a ship- 
master at nineteen years of age. When the Revolu- 
tionary war broke out he entered the Continental navy 
as a midshipman, but soon afterwards was taken pris- 
oner by the British and sent to Mill prison in England. 
Contriving to escape from his guard, he set out for 
France, where he joined Paul Jones, who appointed him 
lieutenant. During the famous engagement between the 
Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard Dale was wounded, 
but recovered and after the war was raised to the rank 
of captain, and later became commodore. 

Unlike those of his son, the mortal remains of Com- 
modore Richard Dale lie at rest in Christ churchyard, 
Philadelphia, and over them has been set a monument 
which may well be the pride of every patriot, on which 
‘one “can read the lay,” modestly told, of his achieve- 
ments. 

It was on the deck of the U. S. frigate President, 
then in command of Commodore Decatur, that Rich- 
ard Sutherland Dale, his son, fell, seriously wounded, 
in an engagement with the British ship of war En- 
dymion. During this fight Gale gallantly took the place 
of a gunner whose head had been blown off by a shot 
fired from one of the Endymion’s forecastle chase-guns, 
determined to at least avenge the death of his mess- 
mate. After two hours’ desultory firing, in which neither 


ing plantation now the state of Virginia.” Sir 
George died while in Bermuda and his heart 
was buried near the spot that tells the tale 
of heroism and daring in his efforts to carry 
help to his fellow men. 

St. Georges. appropriately named for the 
gallant adventurer, is one of the quaintest of 
towns in the western hemisphere. Its church, 
St. Peter’s, is nearly three hundred years old. 
Its communion vessels date from Charles II.’s 
time and were made from silver co‘ns of his 
period. Its stained glass windows show the 
art of glass-painting.in its crudest form; its 
memorial tablets carry one back to Shakes- 
peare’s time, for the sentiments expressed in 
epitaph seem to re-echo sentiments one can 
find on the tombstones in the graveyard at 
Sratford-on-Avon. 

Outside this quaint edifice lies buried one of 
America’s heroic sons, Richard Sutherland 
Dale, descendant of Sir Thomas Dale, at one 
time administrator of the settlement planted 
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vessel did the other much harm, the Endymion sailed 
abreast of the President and both vessels fired broad- 
sides almost simultaneously. The cries of the wounded 
were deadened by the crash of falling timbers. Bul- 
warks were shattered and guns dismantled; men lay 
groaning above and between the decks of both vessels. 
But Dale was spared; the God of war had watched over 
him. And when the order was given to fire so as to 
dismantle the enemy a shot from Dale’s gun struck the 
Endymion’s mainmast and a few moments later it went 
‘by the board. 

Night was fast approaching, and the American sea- 
men had almost succeeded in completing their work 


The’ Giant Rubber Tree, Queen Street, Hamilton, 
Bermuda 


of destruction, when a stray shot struck Dale, shattering 
his right leg; but, undaunted, he determined to fire his 
gun once more, and, kneeling on his bleeding stump, 
pulled the lanyard; then he fell all in a heap, only to rise 
again as a prisoner of war. 

Aided by a freshening breeze and guided by the sound 
of the firing, four British supports came to the aid of 
the Endymion, and Decatur, beaten only by superior 
numbers, and seeing that further resistance was hope- 
less, hauled down his flag in token of surrender. 

After making necessary repairs Captain Hope of the 
Endymion set his course for Bermuda, but steered into 
a gale, and only two storm-swept, battle-scarred hulks 
entered the harbor of St. Georges. 


But rich as is Berumda in historic remembrances for: 
-the American, it has also a natural charm which makes 


it attractive as a dwelling-place for the visitor. 
Its spacious harbors at Hamilton and St. 
Georges accommodate -ome of the world’s finest 
shipping. It was into the harbor of St. Georges 
that the blockade runners of the Civil war ran 
for shelter. There they were sometimes fol- 
lowed by federal craft, and in neutral waters the 
stars and stripes floated at peace for awhile by 
the side of the stars and bars. 

Nature has endowed Rermuda with attrac- 
tions peculiarly her own. Iler natural arch at 
Tucker’s Town and her Temple rocks are mar- 
vels of corraline architecture set in frames of 
azure blue. Her caves, tho in general small, 
are studded with long and pendant stalactites 
tesembling the huge icicles which grace Niagara 
in winter; rising up to meet these from the solid 
erystal-like floor, and in some cases uniting 
with them like pillars, are stalagmites of so 
hard a texture that when struck they give forh 
a sonorous ring. <A large specimen from Ad- 
Mmiral's cave was cut and taken to the Edinburgh 
museum by the late admiral sir David Milne, 


who in 1819 was commander-in-chief of the North Amer- 


ican station. The height of the cave where it stood was 
fifteen feet, and it had reached to within four feet of 
the roof. Bushnell says that in the year 1863 the late 
admiral Sir Alexander Milne had the same command 
as his father in 1819, and when in Bermuda he visited 
the cave from which when a boy he had seen the sta- 
lagmite extracted. He found its stump and observed that 
the five drips had during the previous forty-four years 
formed on its surface several small knobs of new mat- 
ter, each of which he measured. The quantity of these 
knobs amounted altogether to scarcely five cubic inches. 
As the stalagmite contains about forty-four cubic feet, 
a period of 600,000 years would appear to ‘have 
been required for its formation if during the 
entire period it was forming the drips were not 
more numerous and did not fall more rapidly 
than in 1863. These measurements were care- 
fully made by Sir Alexander Milne, and a note 
of them was sent to the Royal society of Edin- 
burgh in 1864. 

It is commonly but erroneously believed that 
the heat of Bermuda in summer is almost 
tropical. The fact is that it never exceeds. 85 
degrees, and the islands being small, the whole 
land is constantly swept by the ocean breeze. 
This is in a measure responsible for the cool 
nights and pleasant atmosphere. 


In vegetation Bermuda can be surpassed for 
glory of gorgeous coloring only by tropical 
countries. The soil, a rich red earth, is very 
prolific and produces as many as three crops 
a year. The land is one of perennial bloom 
where the rose-flowered oleander casts its fra- 
grance from hedges that grow on every side. 
The night-blooming cereus, the flaming star, 
the passion flower, the scarlet cordia, the rose 
and the lily bloom in profusion. All kinds of tropical 
fruits grow there, and among the most luscious are the 
Bermuda melon, the banana, the paw-paw and the orange. 

Hamilton is the chief city, and here the vessels plying 
from New York dock at a spacious wharf. The city is 
the seat of the parliament. The house of assembly can 
be seen from the steamer’s deck as the vessel enters the 
harbor. Another building of note is the cathedral, now 
complete, which has been in course of construction for 
twenty years. It is a stately edifice built of Nova Sco- 
tia freestone. 

Owing to its equable climate Bermuda affords oppor- 
tunity for constant outdoor life, and as numerous excur- 
sions can be made time never hangs on one’s hands. 
Boating, bathing and fishing are indulged in freely. Golf 


(Continued on page 280) 


Specimen of Bermuda Branch-Coral 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


H. F. Kune, Principal May School, Chicago. 


The teaching of language is still more uncertain and 
less satisfactory than the teaching of most other sub- 
jects. Methods vary greatly and many good teachers 
have a vague conception of what is best to do. This 
is not at all strange, since there is no school sentiment 
which ‘has crystallized the subject into tangible form. 
Fundamental principles and their application in the 
schoolroom are still under discussion. A few random 
suggestions are here submitted for consideration. 

Thought and language are closely related. They 
may be compared to content and form, body and dress, 
the substance to be conveyed and the vehicle in which 
to convey it. The mind must grasp the thought before 
it can convey it because until then there is nothing to 
convey. Language is the channel to the mind thru 
the eye or the ear and it is also the channel from the 
mind to other minds by means of the tongue or the 
pen. Thought is transmitted from mind to mind thru 
the medium of language. Thought is the message and 
language is the wire. They are inseparable, but the 
emphasis belongs on the thought. 

The first requisite in language study is to provide suit- 
able material from which the mind may construct ideas, 
images, thoughts and feelings. For this purpose the 
unit of study should be large and it should consist of 
complete discourse, as is found in a story, a poem, an 
experience, an observation or an explanation. It is true 
that infants learn words first and then sentences so that 
words and groups of words may be the correct unit of 
study for a time, but children soon reach a period when 
the process should be reversed and the attention fixed 
on complete discourse. During this period the mechan- 
ism of language constitutes a secondary consideration 
with the child. Here language forms are merely neces- 
sary parts of a larger unit. 

Linguage is a growth and thrives best on literature 
for food and drink. Physical hunger and thirst are nat- 
ural and self-regulating, but mental desires can be 
prompted, controlled and directed by teachers and par- 
ents. ‘Therefore the responsibility for mental develop- 
ment rests less on the child and more on his guardian 
than that of physical growth. 

An abundance of good material must be placed within 
easy reach, of teachers and pupils so that some choice 
may be possible. Children do not all like the same kind 
of food, nor do they all relish the same literature. Text- 
books in language are just as mecessary as in arithmetic. 
Pupils derive the greatest benefit from their own exer- 
tions, and the self-activity of the child is nowhere more 
essential than in the study of language. 

The lessons should be definite and every pupil should 
be required to perform a specific task each day. A 
series of lessons on the same topic produces the best 
result. The test of this sort of teaching is to have the 
pupil stand on a ‘higher plane and form a broader intel- 
lectual view from month to month. 

Any degree of language excellence attained in litera- 
ture is easily reached in other subjects. A lesson in 
language should not be a lesson in spelling or reading 
or writing or drawing or singing or literature or his- 
tory or geography or nature study, altho any or all of 
these subjects may enter into a recitation. A lesson in 
language should teach the pupil how to get thought from 
his environment and how to express or communicate it 
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to other minds. Literature furnishes the best opportu- 
nity for this practice, and it is safe to assume that a 
boy who can lift seventy-five pounds of lead can lift 
nearly as many pounds of feathers, and that a musician 
who can render one musical composition with a certain 
degree of skill cam soon render a similar selection with 
equal skill. 

The formal study of grammar may safely be deferred 
until the seventh grade is reached. This may not seem 
consistent, but let us bear in mind that children relish 
their meals and thrive on them long before they under- 
stand the art of cooking. It is possible to get and give 
ideas without a knowledge of the mechanism of a sen- 
tence or the syntax of words. Success in language de- 
pends on practice more than on rules, and it is best 
acquired by imitating good models, oral and written. 
The best models are found in literature and consist of 
stories and poems, 


A teacher can not hope to be very successful in this 
branch until she is guided by some fixed principles and 
follows some definite theory which she has mastered. 

A few fundamental principles are: 

1. Language is the dress of thought. 

2. Lanaguage leads to the mind and from the mind. 

3. Self-activity produces the best results. 

4. Lamguage is a growth and literature is its food 
and drink. 

5. Create a thirst for good literature and the pupil will 
satisfy it. 

The teacher is an all-important factor in teaching lan- 
guage to children, ‘but a text-book is necessary to pre- 
vide teacher and pupil with an abundance of carefully se- 
lected material. The best results are secured when the 
teacher plans and arranges the lessons, but she can not 
be expected to provide the required amount of good 
material. This is a waste of time and energy. The 
lessons should bring the teacher and pupil in contact 
with literature, biography, history, mythology, ethics, 
morals, art, song, science and patriotism. , 

Clear thinking is urged by presenting an idea in a 
variety of ways. Tihe lessons should be related to the 
seasons of the year and the pupil’s environment in the 
form of a story, poem, song, picture, drawing, proverb, 
composition, home reading, or in some other familiar 
manner. 

The object should ever be to train pupils so that they 
will grasp the thought quickly and accurately as it 
comes thru the eye or the ear and then be able to de- 
liver it in oral or written form. The thought of a pro- 
duction, the interpretation of discourse, remains the 
unit of study until formal grammar is begun in the sewv- 
enth grade. Lessons of this character may be as follows: 

Story. Good stories appeal to children better than 
any other form of literature. They deal with related 
events, character, situations, descriptions, purpose and 
child interests in general. The same story can be made 
to serve for three or four lessons in succession. It should 
be read and studied and told and illustrated and ex- 
amined for a variety of purposes. 

Poetry. A poem will bear much repetition in search 
of thidden information. It needs to be treated like a 
song. It must be explained and read and memorized 
and recited and sung or scanmed so as to appreciate the 
rhythm, the beauty, the sentiment, the quality of it. 
This requires a group of lessons. 

Songs. “Let me write the songs of a nation and I 
care not who makes its laws.” The sentiment of a song 
well learned makes a lasting impression. 

Talking. “Talking maketh a ready man.” Oral rec- 
itation is an important feature in every schoolroom. The 
pupil must gather information first and form clear ideas 
from it, but it is equally necessary to express them to 
others and before others. Beauty of expression, modu- 
lation, distinctness, fluency and directness can only be 
secured thru frequent practice, and they are all a valu- 
able part of language training. 

Composition. “Writing maketh an exact man.” Copy- 
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ing paragraphs and stanzas is good practice in the 
lower grades. Writing from memory is always good 
language training. Some of the oral exercises should 
be reduced to writing. Other written forms may con- 
sist of letters, descriptions, experiences and essays. 

Home Reading. “Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested.” The difference between extensive and intensive 
study appears in the reading of fiction and the learning 
of poetry. The one represents quantity and the other 
quality. It is as easy to read thirty pages of fiction at 
a sitting as it is to master half a page of poetry. Both 
kinds of study are useful and a habit for each should 
be formed. . 

Drawing may be made an important adjunct of lan- 
guage lessons. Picturesque expressions may be selected 
for drawings and the pupil may visualize a variety of 
images. 

The school month of 20 lessons is recommended as the 
wnit of time, and a variety of lessons should be used 
for the development of some particular principle. A 
summary of exercises is herewith submitted: 


KINDS OF LANGUAGE LESSONS 


1. Story. Read, study, tell, draw scenes; characters, 
plot, object. 

2. Poem. Same as story. Also memorize, recite be- 
fore class and sing alone. 

8. Song. Learn the words and the air. 
and in concert. ‘ 

4. Copying. Prose and poetry. Be neat and accurate. 

5. Write from Memory. Stanzas, proverbs and lists. 
Compare with original. 

6. Reproduce stories and poems orally. 
of them neatly. 

7. Composition. Choose subject, get information, tell 
it, write and rewrite. 

8. Letters. Study models, copy them and invent dif- 
ferent kinds. 

9. Experiences. Practice telling real and imaginary 
and then write them. 

10. Observations. 


Sing alone 


Write some 


First oral and then written de- 


scription. 

11. Descriptions of pictures. Oral and written exer- 
cises. 

12. Drawings. Visualize mental pictures with suitable 
drawings. 


18. Written Exercises in other studies may be cred- 
ited in language lessons. 
14. Home Reading. 

books regularly. 
' 15. Proverbs and mottoes. 
plain meaning. 

16. Review. Recitations, compositions, stories, songs, 
etc., at end of month. 

17. Technical. Writing, spelling, capitals, punctuation, 
paragraphs, idioms, dialect, margin, neatness, general 
appearance, grammatical forms, pronunciation, loudness, 
distinctness, fluency and other features are all necessary 
in the study of language and should receive judicious 
attention. Emphasize one principle at a time. 


In grammar grades read good 


Write from memory, ex- 


STORIES FOR PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
EpitH M. PHEassy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. VALENTINE 
Part I. 


Once there lived a bishop whose name was Valen- 
tine. He was a good, kind man and was much beloved 
by the people. When they were ill he tended them; he 
fed and clothed the poor. 


Every one loved Valentine. The children were espe- 


cially fond of him because he was always so kind to 
them. After awhile he became too old to travel around 
much. He did not forget his friends, however. 
he would send them messages of love and cheer. 


Often 
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Part II. 


Valentine believed in God. Many people at that time 
did not do so. Soon they forgot his works of love and 
gentleness. They treated him most unkindly, even 
casting him into prison. Poor Valentine was very sad 
and lonely. 

As the years passed the people began to see their 
mistake. They came to believe in the same God as Val- 
entine did. How sorry they were that they had treated 
him so! They made him a saint. Ever since he has 
been known as St. Valentine, and his birthday, which 
comes on the 14th of February, is known as St. Valen- 
tine’s day. 

Each year people send messages of love to one an- 
other, on that day because Valentine used to send mes- 
sages of love and kindness to his neighbors and friends. 


Nero and the Letter 

“Bow! wow! wow!” 

“Why, that’s Nero,” said little George. “I did not 
know he was out. I must hurry and let him in.” 

Up jumped George and ran to the door. Nero bounded 
in wagging his tail very fast. He seemed much excited 
and tried to jump up into George’s arms. 

“Why, what’s the matter, doggie?” asked George. 
I see! There is a letter tied to Nero’s collar. 
who it can be for.” 

Mother took the letter and looked at it. It was ad- 
dressed to George. The little boy quickly opened it 
and found a beautiful valentine. 

George is still wondering who sent the valentine. He 
has asked Nero several times, but the little dog will 
not tell. 


"Ou, 
I wonder 


Making Valentines 


Jack and Joe were very busy. Mother had gone out 
and the little boys thought it would be a good time to 
make valentines. 

They cut out pretty pictures from some old picture 
cards and then pasted them upon gilt paper. Each little 
boy made two valentines, one for papa and one for 
mama. 

How pleased mother and father were to receive the 
pretty valentines! The knew loving little hands had 


-carefully made them. 


Where American History Was Made 
(Continued from page 278) 


is commonly played the year round. The roads are 
good, so that wheeling is a daily and enjoyable pastime. 

Bermuda boasts of two of the largest rubber trees 
in the world, one of which has been immortalized by 
Mark Twain. It was here that the poet Moore spent 
some months and wrote verses in a pretty little house 
at Walsingham, nearby which are several caves. 

At the government dockyard on Ireland island the 
largest dry-dock on the Atlantic -has been placed. It 
can raise the largest British armorclad afloat. 

Visitors to Bermuda should not neglect a trip to the 
reefs, for on such an excursion the very floor of the 
ocean is laid bare to the eye thru glass-bottomed boats, 
and a varied kaleidoscopic riot of color is presented to 
view. 

‘There is no trip like an ocean trip to rebuild a broken 
constitution or to reinvigorate a failing one, and there 
is none that for smallness of cost can better repay the 
outlay in a short time than this. Over fourteen hun- 
dred miles of sea are covered; historic spots may be 
visited; nature’s own sea gardens viewed and a pleasant 
outing assured for a comparatively small outlay— 
3 cents a mile, meals included. Hotel accom- 
modation is good and service adequate, even tho the 
larger hotels open during the winter months only; and 
the veriest epicure will be satisfied at the Windsor hotel, 
of international character and fame, conducted by as 


genial a landlord as mine host of the Wayside inn, or 


at the American house, a few doors away. 


. 
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Nature Study 


HINTS FOR WINTER NATURE STUDY 


GeorciAna E. Brown. 
Adaptation of Animals to Environment 


The teacher may select some interesting animal and 
describe the nature of the locality which it inhabits. 
show, by its structure, its functions and all its activi- 
ties, how it is adapted to its environment. 

The Deer 

Show a picture of the deer in his mountainous habita- 
tion. 

The environment of the deer, being mountainous and 
rocky, has developed a keen sense for calculating dis- 
tances and for sure-footedness in leaping over chasms 
and other irregularities of the ground. Being timid and 
unable to fight his enemies, wolf, jaguar, tiger, his senses 
of sight, hearing and smell and his speed in running have 
become his best defense against them. His only safety 
is to run away from his enemies. He can see, hear or 
smell his enemies long before they approach him. His 
erect head, bright eyes, straightened ears, show that he 
is always on the alert. He is a good swimmer. He often 
crosses streamis in search of food or to elude his enemies. 

Deer live in herds for the sake of protection which 
numbers give, and because their environment is one of 
danger from other wild animals. They follow a trusted 
leader in whom they have confidence... Deer are not 
flesh-eaters. Their environment is abundant in vegeta- 
tion. In winter they feed upon buds of trees and bushes, 
berries and nuts. In summer they eat grass and the 
They are fond of going down to the 


growing grain. 
edge of lakes to cool themselves and to eat the vege- 


tation that is found growing there. Describe the size 
and magnificence of the antlers. Describe how the deer 
holds his head low with the antlers laid back over his 
shoulders when walking thru the forest or fleeing from 
his pursuers. This adapts him to his environment of 
trees, shrubs and bushes. The deer is a ruminant. This 
permits him to live in an environment where they are 
frequently hunted and frightened away from their food. 
They are thus enabled to swallow a quantity of food 
quickly and carry it in their stomachs to be eaten at 
leisure and when they are in a safe place. They live on 
long grasses and grain and have long tongues like the 
cow to draw it into their mouths and hard upper gums 
to bite it off. 
The Camel 

Show a picture of a camel on his journey. 

The camel is the only means of transportation across 
the desert lands of the east. Describe the desert, arid 
and barren; its heat; the miles and miles of sand; the 
great sandstorms. 

Show how the camel is adapted for life in these sur- 
roundings; the large, broad foot with elastic pads for 
walking over the soft, hot sand. Explain how the camel 
has to get down on his knees to load and unload; how 
his knees and breast are provided with leathery pads so 
that the sand can’t cut nor burn his flesh. Explain how 
the hump is used for supplying the camel with food while 
traversing the barren desert, and how its stomach is 
adapted for carrying a week’s supply of water, enabling 
it to traverse the arid countries where there is no water. 
The hump is simply a storage of fat which the camel uses 
when fodder can not be obtained. At the end of a long 
journey the hump is almost gone. The camel’s stomach 
is divided into four compartments. A supply of water is 
carried in one of the chambers and is used by the animal 
when required. Its food is principally vegetable, such 
scanty vegetation of herbage as may be found in the 
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desert, the grass and herbage of the oases. Explain 
how his nose is adapted for his peculiar environment; the 
power of the camel to close the long nostrils against the 
intrusion of sand during a great sandstorm; the shaggy 
and overhanging eyelids to shade the eyes and protect 
them from the sand.—N. Y. Teachers’ Monographs for 
June, 1906. 
THE STUDY OF A TREE (MAPLE) 

Purpose of the Lesson. (1) Still further to relate the 
pupil to the world in which he lives. (2) To bring the 
pupil into contact with a tree as a living organism. (3) 
To determine what phenomena are transpiring about the 
tree and within the limits of its parts) (4) To become 
acquainted with the different parts of a tree. (5) To 
discover what events overtake the tree during the year. 
(6) To learn to identify the kinds of trees. 

.The Lesson. It is best to study one tree during an 
entire year, thus cultivating in the pupil the habit of 
seeing and knowing a tree thoroly. This habit will be 
of the greatest importance in a later study of the trees 
of the region. To begin the study the pupils should 
have a note-book which is to be devoted to his observa- 
tions on the tree for a year. This note-book should be 
large enough so that a leaf may be sketched in length- 
wise. A favorite tree in a school yard should be 
chosen for this observation; it is far better if this tree 
may be seen from the schoolhouse window. The maple 
is an excellent subject for this first study in the north- 
eastern states, as it has many interesting features; but 
similar work may be undertaken with any kind of a 
tree, only it is always best to choose a species that is 
characteristic of the surrounding country. 

Call attention first to the relation of the tree to its 
environment. If the tree is maple, determine on what 
soil it usually grows. How abundant are these trees in 
the neighborhood? In what places are they commonly 
found? Do they grow alone or with other trees? And 
similar questions.—N. E. A. Report on Industrial Edu- 
cation in Rural Schools. 


The Rude Boys 
(Street Manners) 

One day three little boys were running down the 
street. They were pushing people out of their way and 
shouting at the.top of their voices. 

There was a little baby girl playing on the sidewalk. 
One boy pushed her roughly aside and she fell, hurting 
her head. A gentleman who was passing by picked the 
baby up. 

Soon a scream was heard. One little boy had tripped 
and fallen. The other little boys had fallen on top of 
him. 

All the little boys were hurt. The same gentleman 
helped them to their feet. Then he said, “Boys, if 
you had not been so rude and careless you would not 
have hurt yourselves.” 


At the Table 
(Table Manners) . 


Little May was seated at the table waiting to be 
served. She had been taught that older people should 
be served first. 

She waited very patiently. It seemed as tho her turn 
would never come. She had been out playing all morn- 
ing and was very hungry. At last every one was served 
but herself. 

Somehow she was forgotten. All the people were 
talking and enjoying themselves very much. Poor 
little May felt ready to cry. 

Just then mother noticed May’s plate was empty. 
“Poor child,” said she, “we have forgotten all about 
her. Now she must have the best things on the table 
for being so patient and good.” 

You may be sure May was praised for being so well- 
behaved. 


| 
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Supplementary Reading 


FEBRUARY READING LESSONS 
FIRST GRADE 
Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. 


LESSON I. 
This is a lighthouse. 
It is biult of rock. 
The lighthouse is tall. 
There is a light in the top. 
The sailors will see the light. 
They will keep away from the rocks. 
The sailors are glad of the light. 
The lighthouse keeper is lonely. 
How will he ever get ashore? 
o. How will he get supplies? 


HW DH 


Write a story about a lighthouse when the lamp went 
out. Tell why it went out and what happened to the 
vessels. 

Draw a lighthouse and write sentences about it. 


LESSON II. 


. Here are three blind mice. 

. They can not see at all. 

. The farmer’s wife sees them. 

. She does not like the mice. 

. She says, “They eat my cheese.” 
. The blind mice like cheese. 


. How will they find the cheese? 
. The mice can smell the cheese. 
. The farmer’s cat sees the mice. 


Read and copy easy sentences introducing quotation 
marks. 


1. The farmer’s wife said, “How shall I catch 
the mice?” 

2. The farmer said, “How the mice run!” 

3. The farmer’s boy said, “How I like the mice!” 

4. The farmer’s girl said, “How the mice play!” 

5. The farmer’s dog said, “I can not catch the 
mice.” 

6. The farmer’s cat said, “I can catch the mice.” 


‘Cut and paste the farmer and his family. Cut the 
dog, cat and mice. 

Illustrate Mother Goose story of “The Three Blind 
Mice.” 

Model “the house that Jack built.” 

What does a farmer do in winter? In summer? 

Draw all the animals that are on the farm. 

Make a chart containing the farmhouse, barn, wind- 
mill, haystack, corn-crib, animals and farm machinery. 


Make a story about a creamery. 


Fit up a small dairy. Let the children bring toy 
dishes, churn, milk-pail, etc. Learn to spell all these 
new words. 


LESSON: III. 


. This is the 14th of February. 

. I will make a valentine. 

. I hope I shall get a valentine. 
. I will go to the postoffice. 

. I will ask for my mail. 


6. We do not have postmen. 

7. There are no postmen in the country. 
8. There are postmen in cities. 

9g. We have no letter-boxes in the country. 
In all cities they have letter-boxes. 


Draw and cut valentines. 

Write a story about a girl who had seven valentines. 
Write a story about a girl who had no valentines. Study 
about a postoffice, registered mail, stamps, etc. How 
much do we have to pay to send a foreign letter? Write 
a description of a letter traveling from the country to 
the city. Give the names of the country place and the 
city. Tell the story as tho the letter were talking. Learn 
to write the names of many cities. 
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School Entertainment 


SCENES FROM HIAWATHA 


HARRIETTE Duluth, Minn. 


I. Introduction. 

II. The Four Winds. 

III. Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
IV. Nokomis’ Teachings, 
V. The Rainbow. 

VI. Hiawatha Hunting. 
VII. Minnehaha. 

VIII. Picture Writing. 

IX. Hiawatha’s Departure. 


and 
his im: 


be tw 


HIAWATHA 


This group of tableaux vivants is intended as a closing 
exercise for a series of lessons on Indian life. The les- 
sons could be reading from the Hiawatha readers, lan- 
guage lessons based on the poem, with constructive 
lessons and seat work suggested by them. After spend- 
ing a few weeks on this subject the children will be 
quite well equipped for a Friday afternoon program in 
which these tableaux form the chief part of the enter- 
tainment. The paraphernalia suitable for each one is 
described below, and the children should assist and 
suggest in the making of the settings, using cheap 
material and‘having a general representation as the aim 
rather than a finished product. 

In the north, where so many souvenirs relating to 
primitive life on the shores of Gitche Gumee may be 
found in curio shops and department stores, it will be 
comparatively easy for a class to collect or duplicate 
many of these at slight expense per capita, and schools 
in more remote localities might be able to establish a 
sort of exchange with those in the north. 

The scenes need not be given as one continuous num- 
ber; it would be better to have the children who do not 
take part in the tableaux sing familiar songs between 
the scenes and thus fill in the tedium of preparation for 
a following one. 

Should invitations be desired for distribution among 
the parents it would be a very pleasing plan to have the 
children make them of birch-bark in the shape of postal 
cards, properly addressed and having a canceled stamp 
affixed, or one of red paper. On the opposite side a 
sketch of a wigwam with footprints leading to it—this 
being the Indian’s hieroglyph for invitation. Beneath 
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this picture are words: “Hiawatha and his people invite 
you to a powwow in Room 2 of the Webster School, 
November 16, 1906, at 2 o’clock.” 

As for decorations, only the front part of the room 
needs be especially prepared, and the most essential of 
these is a curtain stretched from side to side or across 
a wide corner, as preferred. Back of this curtain and 
at the rear of this improvised stage small evergreens 
may be set up on standards. 


I. Introduction 
This first scene is a glimps of the stage settings. Some 
child who can read well reads from the introduction of 
the Song of Hiawatha: 


Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 7 
With the dew and damp of meadows, | 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions 

And their wild reverberations 

As of thunder in the mountains, 

I should answer, I should tell you: 
From the forests and the prairies, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the land of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as I ‘heard them 

From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer. 


Should you ask where Nawadaha 

Found these songs so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you: 

In the birds’ nests of the forests, 

In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoofprints of the bison, 

In the eyry of the eagle! 

All the wildfowl sang them to him 

In the moorlands and the fenlands, 

In the melancholy marshes; x 
Chetowik, the plover, sang them; \ 
Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, \ 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, ‘ 
And the grouse, the Muskodasa! , 
If still fourther you should ask me, 

Saying: Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha, 

I should answer your inquiries 

Straightway in such words as follows: 

In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley 

By the pleasant watercourses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 

Spread the meadows and the cornfields, 

And beyond them stood the forests, 

Stood the groves of singing pine treees; 
Green in summer, white in winter, 
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Ever sighing, ever singing. 

And the pleasant watercourses, 

You could trace them thru the valley 
By the rushing in the springtime, 

By the alders in the summer, 

By the white fog in the autumn, 

By the black line in the winter; 

And beside them dwelt the singer 

In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

There he sang of Hiawatha, 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and ‘how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people. 


The reader should stand before the curtain while re- 
citing this jntroduction, and when she has finished the 
curtain is dtawn to show a wigwam in the forest. The 
wigwam is made of poles, dark brown cambric, a hide 
or two made of brown paper stretched from a tree or 
on a frame suspended from one. These should be made 
by the children as constructive work. 


II. The Four Winds 


This spirited dance is given by four boys dressed to 
typify the four winds as described in Canto II. Walren, 
the east wind,-should dress in pink cambric pajamas, 
with many streamers of the cambric hanging from his 
shoulders and the brim of his peaked cap. The fierce 
Kabibonokha should dress in pajamas of white with 
snags of white batting tacked to it liberally. The south 
wind should dress in gray cambric with violet streamers 
to indicate the soft haze of Indian summer, and Mudje- 
keewis may wear sky-blue with white streamers. Each 
boy carries a silver bow and arrow. They give their 
dance in front of the curtain; the pianist could play some 
quick two-step for them. They enter from behind the 
curtain, or from some entrance near, and exercise as 
follows: 

1. Standing in position as in Diagram A, they all 
skip to center and back with side-steps. Repeat several 
times. 


x 
x x 
x 


DIAGRAM A 


2. Each one leaps up in place, then squats to floor. 
Repeat. 

3. Repeat 1. 

4. Extending right arm horizontally at side, all turn 
swiftly about in place. 

5: Repeat 1. 

6. Repeat 4, turning left. 

7. Repeat 1. 

8. Form in line across front as in Diagram B. 


x x x x 


DIAGRAM B 


9. Join hands and dance back and forth across stage. 
10. All kneel and aim arrows at audience. 

11. Repeat 9. 

12. Boys run about in circle and off stage. 


III. Hiawatha’s Childhood 


This is another scene, the wigwam, with the addition 
of an Indian doll in its birch-bark cradle suspended 
from a tree beside the wigwam. (In making the cradle 
the children should study pictures for the details.) Pre- 
liminary to this scene a child may read: 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 


Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying: 
“Hush, the Naked Bear will hear thee!” 
Lulled him into slumber singing: 
“Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam? 
With ‘his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 


IV. Nokomis’ Teachings 


This is a dialog between a girl and boy dressed to 
represent Nokomis and Hiawatha. They sit beside the 
wigwam and recite as follows. The text will give a 
good idea of the acting required. 


Nokomis— 


Many things Nokomis taught him; 

Of the stars that shine in heaven; 
Showed ‘him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 

Showed the death-dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward. 

In the frosty nights of winter 

Showed the broad white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 


Hiawatha— 
At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder. 
“Minne-wawa*” said the pine trees. 
“Mudway-aushka!” said the waters. 


Nokomis— 
Saw the firefly, Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting thru the dusk of evening 
With the twinkle of its candle, 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes; 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him. 


Both sing. to the air given on page 53 of the Hiawatha 
Primer by Florence Holbrook: 


Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly, 
Little flitting white-fire insect, 
Little dancing white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids. 


Hiawatha— 
Saw the moon rise from the water; 
Rippling, rounding from the water; 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it; 
Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 


Nokomis— 


And the good Nokomis answered: 
“Once a warrior, very angry, 
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Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 
Right against the moon he threw her. 
’Tis her body that you see there.” 
Hiawatha— 
Saw the rainbow in the ‘heaven, 
In the eastern sky the rainbow. 
Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 
Nokomis— 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
“?Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 
Hiawatha— 
When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
“What is that?” he cried in terror; 
“What is that,” he said, “Nokomis?” 
Nokomis— 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
“That is but the owl and owlet 
Talking in their native language,. 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 
Hiawatha— 
Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language; 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nest in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter; 
Talked with them whene’er he met them; 
Called them “Hiawatha’s chickens.” 
Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets; 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels ‘hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid; 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s brothers.” 
V. The Rainbow 
This maypole dance is given by six little girls, each 
one wearing a dress of cambric and having tissue paper 
hats and dress trimmings of rainbow colors—violet, blue, 
green, orange, yellow, red—each girl representing a 
color. A large maypole has six streamers of these colors, 
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and after it is set up in front of the curtain the six girls 
skip in and, standing in a line along the rear of the: 
pole, sing the words of Nokomis to the air of Lange’s 
“Blumenlied:” 

After singing this the girls advance to the maypole 
and each one finds the streamer which is the same color’ 
of her dress. The pianist plays a march, or the childrea 
sing one, and facing right, they wind the streamers 
about the pole. They then turn and unwind them. Thea 
three alternate girls face right while the other three 


face left. They then weave in and out, and then, turning, 
again unwind the pole. 


VI. Hiawatha Hunting 
This dialog is for six boys, one representing Hiawatha, : 
one Iagoo, one a robin, a fourth the bluebird, the fifth 
Adjidaumo, and one a rabbit. The first two are dressed 
as Indians; the robin has a breast of red tissue paper, 
and wings and tail of brown; the bluebird has a red 
breast and blue wings and tail; the squirreel is in brows 
cotton flannel, and the rabbit in white, with wired eara 
They recite as follows: 
Iagoo— 
Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story-teller, 
He the traveler and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
From a branch of ash he made it. 
From an oak-bough made the arrows 
Tipped with fiint and winged with feathers. 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 
“Go, my son, into the forest 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers.” 
Hiawatha— 
Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows. 
(Robin and Bluebird flutter out from trees and recite:) 
And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 
Robin— 


Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
‘Bluebird— 


Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Both— 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha.” 
Squirrel— 
Up the oak tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaume, 
In and out among the branches 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 
Rabbit— 


And the rabbit from his pathway 

Leaped aside, and at a distance, 

Sat erect upon his hauniches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter: 

“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 
Hiawatha— 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer. 


VII. Minnehaha 


This is given by four little girls dressed as Indian girls. 
When the curtain rises they trip in and sing as follows: 
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mu - sic - al a laugh-ter,And he named her 


from the riv-er; From the wa - ter-fall her name, 


Min-ne-ha - ha, Laughing Wa -ter, Fair-est 
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of Da-ko - ta wom -en, Min-ne - ha - ha, 


After singing this the Indian maidens join hands 
and skip daintily across the front and back, then circle 
about in ring, then dance from rear forward to front and 
back, while repeating air to syllable “La.” Run off. 
looking back over shoulders. 

VIII. Picture Writing 
This is a series of chalk-talks by one pupil. He draws 
on the blackboard as indicated, erasing each picture be- 
fore beginning another. Pupil steps to blackboard and 
recites: 

“From his pouch he took his colors, 

Took his paints of different colors, 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 

Painted many shapes and figures. 

And each figure had a meaning, 

Each some word or thought suggested. 

1. 

Gitche Manito the mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 

As an egg, with points projecting 

To the four winds of heaven. 


Draws— 


Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symbol. 
2 


Mitche Manito, the mighty, 
He, the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted. 


Draws— 
As Kenabeck, the great Serpent. 


Very orafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this symbol. 
3 


Life and Death he drew as circles, 
Life was white, but Death was darkened. 


For the earth he drew a straight line, 


Draws— 


For the sky a bow above it, 


Adds bow— 


White the space between for day-time, 
Filled with little stars for night-time. 


| 
Adds stars— 


On the left a point for sunrise, 


Draws— 


Adds point— 
On the top a point for noontide, 
fal x 
And for rain and cloudy weather 


Waiving lines descending from it. 


Adds point— 


Adds lines— 


5. 
Footprints pointing to a wigwam, 
Were a sign of invitation, 
Were a sign’ of guests assembling. 


Draws— 
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6. 
Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction, 
Were a hostile sign and symbol. 
Draws two hands by laying his own against the board 
and drawing about it— 


Thus it was that Hiawatha 

In his wisdom, taught the people 

All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of Picture-Writing 

On the smooth bark of the birch-tree, 

On the white skin of the reindeer, 

On the grave-posts of the village. 

IX. Hiawatha’s Departure 
The boy who has represented Hiawatha stands at rear 

of stage, hands uplifted, and face turned to audience. 
He recites: 

“I am going, oh, my people, 
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Composition and Literature 
February Study for Eighth Grade 


By Sister Pauline, Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Month in the ‘‘Wayside Inn’’—Longfellow. 


MATERIAL. 


Paul Revere’s Ride, King Robert of Sicily, Bell of Atri, Kambalu, 
Legend Beautiful, Azrael, Schanderberg, Monk Gabriel. 


Chant of the Destroying Angel...... .Eleanor C. Donnelly 
To the Oharies River. . .Longfellow 
First Week. 
FIRST DAY: ‘‘Wayside Inn’’—a poem in three parts. Stories 


told by six guests who are storm bound at ‘‘Sudbury Inn’’ and the 
jlandlord—‘‘a man of ancient pedigree.’’ First title ‘‘Sudbury 
Tales,’’ but as his friends protested against it and the author him- 
self did. not quite like it as being too much like ‘‘The Canterbury 


Tales,’’ the name was changed. The inn belonged to an English 
family named Howe, who upon losing their fortune became inn 
keepers. All the guests are real and has come down to this region 


of repose ‘‘To rest beneath its old oak trees.’’ Assign for memor- 
izing. The musician is Ole Bull, a famous Norwegian master; the 
poet T. W. Parsons; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti, a political exile; the 
theologian, Professor Daniel ‘Treadwell; the student. Henry W. 
Wates; the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrelu, and the landlord Howe—a 
fanciful group indeed, as only Parsons, Monti and Treadwell were 
wont to while away the lazy summer hours at Sudbury. . Read Pre- 
lude to Part I., as far as the descriptions of the guests. Contrast 
the scenes within and without. 

SECOND DAY: Introduce pupils to the fireside group. Let 
them listen to the ‘‘delicious melodies’’ of the sweet old violin, 
and as the musician plays on, have them study the firelight faces 
and their ‘‘shadowy resemblances.’’ First the Landlord—‘‘Grave 
in aspect and attire,’’ ‘‘A justice of the peace was he,’’ Known in 
all Sudbury as ‘‘The Squire—Proud of his name and race was he.’’ 
The Student ‘‘a youth of quiet ways, To whom all tongues and 
lands were known, With many a social virtue graced—And yet a 
friend of solitude.’’ The Sicilian ‘‘In sight of Etna born and bred, 
Some breath of the volcanic air, Was glowing in his heart and 
brain, His hands were small, his teeth shone white, etc.’’ The 
Spanish Jew, ‘‘with aspect grand and grave, Like an old Patriarch 
he appeared,’’ etc. The Theologian, ‘‘Skillful alike with tongue or 
pen.’’ The Poet, ‘‘Whose verse was tender, musical and terse.’’ 
The Musician ‘‘Fair haired, blue-eyed, Tall and straight and lithe— 
An Angel with the violin, Painted by Raphael he seemed.’’ Pictures 
—the quaint hostelry, built in the old Colonial days, weather-beaten, 
Stairways worn, crazy doors, ‘‘creaking and uneven floors’’—The 
parlor ‘‘long and low,’’ with bronzed rafters overhead, its old 
clock, ete., and ‘‘the firelight shedding over all’’ ‘‘the splendor of 
its ruddy glow.’’ Assign memory for next lesson. 

THIRD DAY: The violin, ‘‘perfect in each minutest part.’’ The 
music its magic and its charm. Memory and picture work. For 
talk, Leaning Tower of Pisa, Charlemagne, Merlin, the great magi- 
cian, Miltiades. 

FOURTH DAY: Landlord’s Tale. Paul Revere’s Ride. Before 
reading poem to class: give an account of the treatment of the 
American colonies by the English, the Boston Commons incident, 
and the Boston Tea Party. This last because Paul Revere was one 
of the prime movers in it. Review and explain the Mutiny Act. 
When the British soldiers were sent over to enforce the irksome 
laws, about twenty-five or thirty young patriots (Revere among the 
number), banded together to watch the movements of the ‘‘Red 
coats,’’ so as to report’ to their countrymen. The British man-of- 
war was anchored in the river Charles ‘‘Swinging wide at her moor- 
ings’’ lay ‘‘The Somerset’’—British man-of-war. 

FIFTH DAY: Read poem. Notes. Poem not quite true to his- 
tory. His friend—Robert Newman, sexton of Old North Church, 
who flashed out the lights from the ‘‘belfry’s height.’’ 

April 19th annually celebrated by the pealing of bells from the 
historic tower, and fitting exercises within its walls. ‘‘And one 
there was.’’ ete.—Isaac Davis of Acton. Review battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Give outlines. Suggestive titles—‘‘Sudbury and 


Its Guests.’’ Early days. Paul Revere. 
Second Week. 
FIRST DAY: Emerson’s ‘‘Concord Hymn’’ read. This was 


the battle of which he said— 

‘*By the rude bridge that arched the tide, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard ’round the world.’ 
Assign for memory work the following inscription which is on the 
monument that marks the place where the famous battle was fought: 
‘‘Here on the 19th of April, 1775. was made the first forcible re- 
sistance to British aggression. On the opposite bank stood the 
American Militia. Here stood the Invading Army; and on this 
spot the first of the Enemy fell in the war of that revolution, which 
gave Independence to these United States. In gratitude to God 
and in love of Freedom this monument was erected. A. D. 1836."’ 
Pictures and memory work on Paul Revere’s Ride. The r.ver scene 
‘‘Just as the moon rose over the bay’’: the churchyard scene 
‘‘wrapped in silence deep and still’’; the ‘‘shadowy something 
= away’’; Paul Revere on his lone watch ‘‘on the opposite shore,’’ 
ete. 

SECOND DAY: Read ‘‘To the Charles River.’’ Part TIT of 
“Rime of Ancient Mariner.’’ which describes a similar picture of a 
Phantom shin. Have Interlude IIT. (Wayside Inn) studied. Tell 
the stories of the famous swords mentioned by the Poet. Memory 
and victure work. 

THIRD DAY: Read 
Tale. 

Fourth Day: Review historical setting. Pictures and memory 
work on Paul Revere. Begin study of King Robert. Keynote—‘‘The 
posuit potentes de sede,’’ etc. King’s boast—‘‘For unto priests 


‘*King Robert of Sicily,’’ the Sicilian’s 


and people be it known—‘‘There is no power can push me from my 
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throne’’; the sleep, and awakening in the empty church when, ‘‘he 
saw no living thing and heard no sound’’; his shouts; the sexton’s 
answer; the mad rush to the palace gate ‘‘bareheaded, breathless and 
besprent with mire’’; the Angel in the King’s place ‘‘There on 
the dias sat another king, Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet 
ring; the denunciation’’; The King’s fate: ‘‘Henceforth shalt thou 
wear the bells and scalloped cape.’’ 

FOURTH DAY: Continue King Robert's story. King thrust 
from hall—‘‘Deaf to. King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs;’’ the awakening 
the next morning, ‘‘It was no dream, the world he loved so mucn, 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his toych.’’ Sicily and the Angel’s 
‘*governance benign;’’ King remains ‘‘sullen and silent and discon- 
solate.’’ His one only friend; summons to Rome; the journey: 
King's appeal to his brother; answer; result. ‘‘And the poor baffled 
Jester in disgrace, was hustled back among the populace.’’ Easter 
morning home journey; the Angel’s ‘‘Art thou the King?’’ King’s 
answer, ‘‘Thou knowest best;’’ ‘‘My sins as scarlet are,’’ ete. This 
the King’s change of heart is the climax or turning point of poem. 
The departure of the Angel; the finding of King Robert ‘‘absorbed 
in silent prayer.’’ 

FIFTH DAY: Review pictures and memory work on both poems. 
For talk: Blindness and folly of pride, court jester. Read the de- 
scription of Wamba from Ivanhoe. Suggestive titles for outlines— 
Paul Revere’s Pictures, A Boast and Its Consequences. 


Third Week. 

FIRST DAY: Pictures from King Robert of  Sicily—Vesper 
scene, night in the ‘‘house of prayer; the banquet hall;’’ ‘‘blazing 
with light and breathing with perfume;’’ the scene when the ‘‘mon- 
arch, a movement on the Angel gazed,’’ etc. For talk: Angelus, Holy 
Week service. Read Enceladus. 

SECOND DAY: Continue pictures and memory work. For talk, 
**And the first shall be last and the last, first.’’ ‘‘Unless you be- 
come as a little child,’’ ete. Sorrow and trouble chasten the soul. 

THIRD DAY: Study Finale of Part I, ‘‘When all arose and 
said ‘Good Night,’ ’’ ‘‘Far off the village clock struck one.’’ Pre- 
lude to Part II. Next day ‘‘A cold uninterrupted rain, Made a river 
of the road—Cold and colorless and gray, The morn of that autumnal 
day.’’ The late sleep-scene within; guests as they appeared—the 
Sicilian ‘‘like a bird, Whistling and singing down the stair’’; the 
Student ‘‘with a look, As placid as a meadow brook’’; the Poet 
‘‘walking in visions and in dreams’’; the Musician ‘‘like a fair 
Hyperion’’; the Jew ‘‘taciturn and impassive.’’ For talk: Hyperion 


and Apollo. 

FOURTH DAY: Read ‘‘Bell of Atri.’’ Lessons. ‘‘He who 
serves well and speaks not, merits more Than they who clamor 
loudest at the door.’’ Kindness to dumb animals. Pictures—bell in 
the market place, with its rope ‘‘mended with braids of briony’’; 
the poor dejected steed forlorn at the rope ‘‘tugging at the vines 
of briony,’’ ete. 

FIFTH DAY: Kambalu—a legend of the Kalif and his gold. 
Thought lesson. Right use of riches, ‘‘He who gives a cup of cold 
water,’’ ete. ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ Story of King 
Midas. Read ‘‘The Legend Beautiful.’’ Suggessive titles-for out- 
line. A Picture Gallery. Thought lessons. Some Wayside Stories. 


Fourth Week. 

FIRST DAY: Read Monk Gabriel. Compare with Legend Beau- 
tiful. For talk—A monastery. daily duties of a monk, cells, ete. 
Lessons, ‘‘Do thy duty that is best.’’ ‘‘Obedience is better than 
sacrifice.’’ Pictures: The Monk in his cell of stone; the Vision; 
‘‘wrapped in light Elysian’’; poor at the convent gate ‘‘Looking 
through the iron grating,’’ etc. 

SECOND DAY: Dwell upon close of second day. 

‘*The cloud encampment on the hill, 

Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent, 

Vanished into the firmament, 

And adown the valley fled amain, 

The rear of the retreating rain.’’ 
Read Prelude to Part III. For talk—Mt. Olympus—the home of the 
gods. Pictures—The breaking un of the storm when the sun ‘‘Burst 
from its canopy of clouds, And lit the landscape with a blaze’’—the 
third evening: ‘‘brighter than the afternoon, That followed the 
dark day of rain,’’ ete. 

THIRD DAY: Discuss the conversation of the guests. Read 
Azrael, and in connection with it Eleanor C. Donnelly’s ‘‘Chant of 
the Destroying Angel.’’ For talk—‘‘Watch ve and pray, for ye know 
not the dav nor the hour.’’ Pictures—Read Sandalphon. 

FOURTH DAY: Studv Charlemagne—the Poet's Tale—Read in 
connection with it Leigh Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem—and bring out 


lesson ‘‘To err is human, to forgive divine.’’ For talk: Pavia, 
myth concerning Frederick Barbarossa. Pictures. 

FIFTH DAY: Scanderbeg—for story. The ‘‘Finale.’’ Review 
stories, pictures, ete. Have ‘‘An Hour in the Wayside Inn.’’ Sug- 
gestive program: iG 
Sudbury Inn and Its Guests...... 
Violin Solo. 

The Shot Heard Around the World........ Paper 


(The first twenty-two lines should be recited as an introduction 
to story—also the last thirty-six as a finis—intervening parts read 
from paper written by pupil, on the story.) 


Fireside Stories ...... (Work on Azrael, Bell of Atri and Kambalu) 


seae"During the coming year The Journal will be found to 
crow in interest and value with each issue. No progressive 
teacher will want to miss any of the numbers of the new series, 
for bound up they will make a volume that will far excel. in 
practical value and amount of usable and suggestive material. 
ay three “q four educational bovks that you. might buy at 
e— each. 
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THE TWO WEBSTERS. 


Just at present Noah Webster seems to be as big a 
man as Daniel Webster, to judge from the devotion so 
many congressmen manifest for the former. Noah, the 
lexicographer, and. Daniel, the expounder, are both great 
authorities, though Daniel has heretofore been much more 
frequently quoted in debate. Whenever a constitutional 
question is up we may be sure that Daniel Webster will be 
cited before the discussion has lasted long. In the course 
of the reapportionment debate following the census of 
1900 Daniel Webster’s opinions on the subject of repre- 
sentation were quoted not fewer than twenty times in one 
week in the house of representatives. The governmnt 
rested its case in the insular controversy largely on Web- 


ster’s exposition of the constitution, and it won. Daniel 
Webster was a whole supreme court in himself. Noah 


Webster, if any kinsman of the “immortal Daniel,” was a 
distant one, but there is a certain resemblance in the 
minds and labors of the two suggestive of a common an- 
cestry. Noah Webster did for the English language in 
the United States what Daniel did for the constitution— 
he expounded it. Moreover, while we think of him usually 
as a lexicographer, he was a publicist of note. He is 
credited with making the first sketch of a federal constitu- 
tion for this country, outlining a nation as a successor to 
the staggering confederation as early as 1784, and as a 
writer on international law he was in advance of his time. 
His treatise on the rights of neutrals may still be read 
with an interest not altogether historical. In fact the two 
Websters were both publicists of high standing, though 
Daniel has so overshadowed Noah in that capacity that 
Noah is remembered chiefly by his dictionary, which, to be 
sure, is his magnum opus. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS SHOW GROWTH. 
The growing popularity of parochial schools in Chicago 
is one of the most striking signs of the times, says the 
New World of Chicago. The people seem to be awaken- 


ing from the cataleptic trance into which they were cast 
by the alluring fantasy of state education. 
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RAISE YOUR GRADE OF EFFICIENCY 


To meet the demand for better qualified teachers. 
coming more rigid and many teachers who have neglected their opportunities for ad- 
vancement have been found wanting at recent examinations. 
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creases your chances for advancement if you are prepared when the test of efficiency 
Your next examination may be that test. 
tion and more salary or will you be a victim of inadequate preparation which abso- 
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school census presented by Secretary Larson to the board 
of education is a document of the greatest significance 
and value. Since 1904 the attendance in the public schools 
has only increased by 2,770, while the attendance in the 
private, which practically means the Catholic schools, has 
increased by 9,895. Thus, to quote the analysis of the 
Chicago Record-Herald: “The public school attendance 
has increased but little more than 1 per cent in the last 
two years, while the private school attendance has in- 
creased more than 12 per cent.” The total number of 
pupils attending the public schools last June was 248,503, 
while the number attending the private schools was 81,612. 
We have therefore almost one-third as many pupils in the 
parochial as in the public schools. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF PUPILS. 

(Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., Catholic University.) 

If the teacher would understand the children commit- 
ted to her care so as to work for them intelligently, she 
must rapidly cultivate the acquaintance of forty or fifty 
strange children at the beginning of each school year. 
She must strive to master as rapidly as possible at least 
the leading features of the physical inheritance of each 
child. In this difficult task she frequently receives but 
little aid from those who should be best qualified to help 
her. She must acquaint herself as rapidly as possible 
with the influences of the physical and social environment 
which have played, and are still playing, such an impor- 
tant role in the formation of the children’s character. 

When these tasks have been accomplished she will 
find herself confronted with forty or fifty children that 
are not only very unlike each other, but in the lives of 
whom are operating many tendencies that are making 
them more and more unlike as the days proceed. The 
necessity of circumstances:is constantly driving her to 
apply uniform methods to all the children, while her in- 
telligence is making it more and more evident that no 
two of the children committed to her care should receive 
the same treatment. The treatment which would be the 
very best for one child will often be the very worst for 
another. 
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der enveloping the religious doctrine, as well as to the 
religious doctrine itself. This is a very important point. 
In this precisely lies the chief educative value of religious 
teaching for the growing intelligence. It is just here that 
religious instruction in the school possesses an intellec- 
tual and practical value which religious instruction in the 
Sunday school or the Church can never have: For as the 
religious doctrine is gradually unfolded in the course of 
time the setting of historical, geographical, moral and 
aesthetic elements is made continually to expand. In this 
way an ever wider and more intimate correlation is estab- 
lished in the pupil’s mind between the doctrines of faith 
and the facts and principles derived from the study of the 
common branches. 

The supreme relation of man and the universe to God, 
the Creator of all things, is thus apperceived in connection 
with the relations of man and the other component ele- 
ments of the universe to each other. A continuous proc- 
ess of co-ordination and synthesis is set up between the 
pupil’s outer experience and his secular studies on the 
other hand, and his inner experience and the doctrines of 
faith on the other. A tendency is created to see truth 
in the whole, to see particular truths as all converging 
towards a common center, rather than as separated frag- 
ments, or as divergent series that never meet. In an em- 
bryonic way the process may be likened to the work of 
the great mediaeval schoolmen, who attempted to syn- 
thesize, in their theological Summas, the truths of philos- 
ophy and of the natural sciences, with the dogmas of faith 
and their corrollaries as embodied in the Christian reve- 
lation. 

Analytical and Critical Faculty. 

The process is, in the main, synthetic, but if the work 
is intelligently done the analytical and critical faculty of 
the pupil’s mind is brought into requisition too. Assimi- 
lation and co-ordination necessarily involve analysis and 
comparison. The objection, that the principle of relig- 
ious instruction is authority, while that of secular knowl- 
edge is demonstration and verification, and that these prin- 
ciples are so different that, under the same conditions of 
instruction, they are mutually incompatible, is based upon 
a two-fold misconception. It supposes that the authority 
invoked by the teacher in religious instruction is essen- 
tially different from that which is appealed to in the im- 
parting of secular knowledge. The authority is indeed 
different, but in its practical aspect it is merely a difference 
of degree of imperativeness. Besides, for the immature 
mind of the child, the all important thing is not truth in 
its relation to its sources, but truth in itself, in its relation 
to the existing content of the mind. The study of truth 
in its relation to its demonsrable sources is properly the 
work of maturer years. It is the work of the high school, 
the college and the university. The supreme law of 
psychological change during the first years of school life, 
like the law of physiological change during the same pe- 
riod, is expension. Psychologically, as well as physio- 
logically, the child is, within certain limits, omnivorous. 
Through its innate structure, through inheritance, through 
acquired broad, genral impressions, the mind of the child 
is an embryonic miniature of the whole world of knowl- 
edge. It hungers for knowledge of every kind which is 
capable of being correlated with the vague, general ideas 
it already possesses. It is the business of the teacher to 
satisfy this wholesome craving for knowledge and to de- 
velop it still more, in accordance with the laws of psycho- 
logical growth on the one hand and the actual and future 
environment of the pupil on the other. This is the main 
work in the beginning. And yet, while doing this, the 
teacher should be able to do something also to develop 
the spirit of inductive inquiry and demonstration. The 
objection is right in supposing that this is partially, at 
least, the duty of the elementary school. It is wrong 
only in supposing that this is impossible in the case of 
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religious instruction. The objection here rests, in fact, 
upon a false psychological premise, in taking for granted 
the absence of all religious knowledge in the pupil which 
would enable him to bring the religious truths taught 
within the range of his powers of personal experience and 
verification. But is this any more true of the teaching of 
religion than of the teaching of certain other subjects in 
the curriculum? The teaching, for instance, that all things 
come from God, and that all things, if rightly looked at, 
can be seen to give evidence of this relationship to God— 
is the mind of the pupil less able to grasp this truth, and 
to apply it in his observation of the internal and external’ 
phenomena he experiences than to understand the great 
principles of history and geography, and to submit their 
lessons to the probabilities of his personal experience? 
The objection would indeed be valid if religious instruction 
in the school were simply a drill in abstract ideas. But it 
would hold equally against the teaching of geography and 
history in an abstract and uninteresting way. 
The Process Carried Into Later Years. 

The tendency towards the synthesis of secular and re- 
ligious knowledge, which is set up in the school by the 
teaching of religion alongside of the sommon school sub- 
jects, does not stop with the termination of the school 
period. It is carried over into the after life of the pupil. 
From this point of view also the teaching of religious 
truth in the school possesses a supreme educative value, 
not only as regards conduct and character, but also in 
respect to thought and feeling. What a knowledge of the 
elementary truths of faith does for the child, in helping 
him to harmonize his immature experiences of the outer 
order of things with the inner experiences of his soul and 
his religious sense, this the deeper and fuller development 
of the same truths, which comes with maturity of mind, 
does for the man, in the presence of the universe, and the 
infinity of complex relations which it involves. A man 
cannot think rightly or profoundly about any single fact 
or thing without being led back to it, step by step, to the 
great central religious truth, from which all else proceeds. 
A life cannot be regarded as rightly ordered which leaves 
out of account the Supreme Life. in the knowledge of 
which the end and purpose of all other life is to be sought. 

Take the doctrine of the Incarnation, for instance, with 


‘all that it imports in respect to man’s life and destiny. 


What a light this doctrine throws upon the idea of God, 
as well as to each other! Even in the sphere of purely 
mundane things there is no single truth or group of truths 
which in their deeper aspect it does not touch and color. 
There is no mystery along life’s pathway which it does 
not, to some extent, illumine. If the doctrine of the In- 
carnation represent a real truth, therefore, it is a matter 
of vital consequence for the after life of the pupil that 
he be made acquainted with that truth as soon, as fully, 
and as effectively as possible. The exclusion of such a 
doctrine from the circle of subjects which are to be made 
the basis of the child’s instruction in school could be jus- 
tified only on the ground that it does not represent a real 
truth, or one that is certain. And in the Christian mind 
there is no place for this alternative. 
The Religious Atmosphere. 

3. A third fundamental thing the Christian school 
stands for is a religious atmosphere. By the atmosphere 
of the school is meant the sum of all the educative influ- 
ences of the schoolrom, outside of the formal instruction. 
Study and recitation, lesson and lecture, represent only a 
part of the educational forces of the school. They con- 
stitute the formal process. But there are other and not 
less powerful agencies at work, though they are less obvi- 
ons and direct in their operation. There is the influence 
of the teacher, outside of the teaching proper. an influ- 
ence which is felt rather than perceived, which springs 
from character. personality and general manner of life. 
There is the influence of the pupils upon each other, the 
interacting effect of their personal views, characters, con- 
duct, manners, as well as, in a remoter degree. of their 
respective home surroundings. There is the influence of 
the appointments and ornaments of the schoolroom itself, 
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which may be made to speak lessons of order, neatness, 
virtue and religion day by day, silently, but none the less 
effectively, through appeal to the eye and the aesthetic 
sense. 

It is the aim of the Christian school to turn all such 
things to account for the attainment of its specific end. 
If the teaching of religion is a thing of supreme impor- 
tance in the work of the school, then every influence that 
can be made use of to make the religious instruction more 
effective and fruitful ought to be employed. The selec- 
tion of teachers with special reference to their moral and 
religious character; the admission of only such pupils as 
belong to the religious faith which the school endeavors 
to foster and propagate; the placing of religious pictures 
and objects of piety in conspicuous places on the school 
walls; the use of religious songs, as well as common oral 
prayers and devotions, and practices; the organization of 
religious societies—through these and kindred means it is 
sought to surround the pupil continually with an atmos- 
phere of religion and piety in the schoolroom which will 
supplement and reinforce the work of formal religious in- 
struction. 

The efficiency of these methods of indirect religious 
teaching is based upon several well known psychological 
laws. The imitative instinct, which is a leading factor in 
the mental growth of the pupil during a certain period, is 
brought into play in the example of the teacher and the 
other pupils. Sense perception and motor activity are ap- 
pealed to in the employment of songs, oral prayers and 
devotions and symbolic representations. The sense of the 
aesthetic is associated with the idea of religion through 
images, pictures and objects of art. In a word, the gen- 
eral aim is to correlate the religious ideas drawn from the 
catechetical instruction with all the existent ideas and ac- 
tivities of the mind of the pupil; and the school atmos- 
phere, or the subtle influences we have been considering, 
are made to serve in this work of correlation, by con- 
cretizing and rendering more assimilable, for both will 
and intellect, the matter of the direct and formal religious 
instruction. 

The three principles which I have outlined and ex- 
plained constitute the raison d’etre of the Christian school. 
They are found embodied in substance in Christian schools 
of all ages, from the catechetical schools of Alexandria 
down to the denominational schools of our own day. 
They are common to Catholic and to distinctively Pro- 
testant schols. They are found applied, in varying de- 
grees, in the work of religious education all institutions of 
all grades, from the primary school to the university. 
It is to these three principles, therefore, that we must look 
for the essential difference between the religious or de- 
nominational school and the non-sectarian school, which 
so often today is found side by side with the former, with- 
out any important difference from it either in the curric- 
ulum of secular studies or in the methods of teaching. It 
is likewise according to the more or less perfect applica- 
tion of these three principles in the work of the Catholic 
school, whatever be its grade or class, that we must meas- 
ure its efficiency at a Catholic school and the extent to 
which it has been true to its own ideals as such. 


PRESIDENTIAL NICKNAMES. 

The nicknames of our Presidents furnish an interesting 
example of the readiness of our people to apply sobriquets 
to public men whom they either like or dislike. Washing- 
ton, was nicknamed the Father of his Country, Americus 
Fabins, the Cincinnatus of the West, Atlas of America, 
Lovely Georgius (a sarcastic nickname applied by the 
English soldiery), Flower of the Forest, Deliverer of 
America, Stepfather of his Country (applied by the bitter 
opponents during his presidency). the Savior of his Coun- 
try. Adams was nicknamed Colossus of Independence; 
Jefferson, Sage of Monticello and Long Tom; Madison, 
Father of the Constitution; Monroe, Last Cocked Hat; J. 
Q. Adams, Old Man Eloquent; Jackson was first called 
“Tough,” from his pedestrian powers; then “Tough as 
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Hickory”; and lastly, Old Hickory, Big Knife and Sharp 
Knife, Hero of New Orleans, Gin'ral, the Old Hero; Van 
Buren was Little Magician, Wizard of the Kinderhook, 
Follower in the Footsteps, Whisky Van and King Martin 
First; Harrison, Tippecanoe, Old Tip, and Washington of 
the West; Tyler, Young Hickory and Accidental Presi- 
dent; Polk, Young Hickory; Taylor, Rough and Ready, 
Old Buena Vista, and Old Zack; Fillmore, the,American 
Louis Philippe; Pierce, Purse; Buchanan, Old Public Func- 
tionary, Bachelor President, and Old Buck; Lincoln, Hon- 
est Old Abe, Uncle Abe, Massa Linkum, Sectional Presi- 
dent, Rail Splitter, and Father Abraham; Johnson, Sir 
Veto; Grant, Unconditional Surrender, Old Three Stars, 
Hero of Appomattox, and American Caesar; Hayes, Presi- 
dent de Facto; Garfield, the Martyr President; Arthur, Our 
Chet, the First Gentleman in the Tand; Cleveland, the 
Man of Destiny, and Grover; B. Harrison, Son of His 
Grandfather and Icebox Ben; William McKinley, “The 
Advance Agent of Prosperity’; Theodore Roosevelt, 
“Rough Rider,” and “Teddy.” 


LIFE AND INTEREST 


Characterize yourSupplementary Readers to an unusual 
degree. Children learn to read them for very love of the 
stories.—Leonie Horn, Teacher, Munising, Mich. 


Author 
Grover 
Holton 
Sprague 
Grover 
Grover 
Bigham 


Title 
THE OUTDOOR PRIMER 
THE HOLTON PRIMER 
THE SPRAGUE PRIMER 
THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER 
THE OVERALL BOYS 
STORIES FROM MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE 
Dopp THE TREE-DWELLERS 
Dopp THE EARLY CAVE-MEN 
La Victoire-Perdue CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS 
Stevenson A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
Smith ESKIMO STORIES 
Menefee CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS 
Hall VIKING TALES 
Judd CLASSIC MYTHS 
Mabie NORSE STORIES 
Daulton THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BUTTERFLY 
Williston JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 
Hall FOUR OLD GREEKS 
Blumenthal FOLK TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN 
Sewell-French BLACK BEAUTY 
Daulton WINGS AND STINGS 
Ruskin-Bates KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
Radford KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
Carroll-Milner ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 
Gale ACHILLES AND HECTOR 
Hathaway NAPOLEON, THE LITTLE CORSICAN 


Brown- RAB AND HIS FRIENDS AND OTHER 
French : DOG STORIES 


Ewing--Brooks THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. 
Weed BIRD LIFE STORIES 
Stevenson-Gildemeister TREASURE ISLAND 

Curry LITERARY READINGS 
Poe-Gildemeister THE GOLD BUG 
Dickens-Aiton THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


They are a delight to teachers and children.—O. H. 
Bakeless, Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


RAND McNALLY CO., 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Catholic News Notes 


It is not generally known that there 
are some Chinese Carmelite nuns, At 
Saigon, the capital of French Cochin 
China, is the Carmelite convent of St. 
Joseph, which, with its humble chap- 
el, is surrounded by mango and tam- 
arind trees. The daughters of St. Te- 
resa in this poor monastery are, for the 
most part, Annamite women, who have 
given up their cheerful family life, so 
dear to them, to follow the crucified 
Jesus, who was formerly unknown to 
them and persecuted by their ancestors. 
Recently three young Annamite girls 
were received into the community. 

Some little time ago the papers were 
commenting on the fact that the 
grandson of Garibaldi was preparing 
for the priesthood. Apropos of this 
The Paris Temps says that “the old 
Garibaldi took immense pains that his 
children, amongst whom was Riciotti, 
the father of the young man in ques- 
tion, should be educated in Rome by 
the Methodists. ‘The young Riciotti 
later on, when he had children of his 
own, and was leaving for South Amer- 
ica, took equal pains to have them 
baptized Catholics before he left 
Italy.” 


They do things swiftly in the west, 
even the building of churches. When 


Father Ryan of Salt Lake, paid his’ 


first visit to the mining camp of Rhy- 
olite, Neb., of which he had been ap- 
pointed pastor, he met with a warm re- 
ception from non-Catholics as well as 
Catholic miners. With his customary 
zeal, Father Ryan began a canvass of 
the parish, The result was that he was 
able to erect, within fourteen days, a 
church, costing $3,000. Three Masses 
were celebrated on Christmas day, 
which were well attended by the mem- 
bers of the camp. 


The students of St. Mary’s college, 
Kansas, will erect a $30,000 Gothic 
chapel in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception. They propose to solicit 
contributions of one hundred dollars 
each from three hundred sodalists. 
The chapel will be erected on the site 
of the first church within the confines 
of the state. The old log church where 
Bishop Miege pontificated, surrounded 
by his Indian congregation, has dis- 
appeared, but if the plans of the stu- 
dents carry, the historic spot will be 
appropriately marked. 


Speaking of Cardinal Gibbons, a Bal- 
timore priest says that during the forty- 
five years of his ministry, Cardinal Gib- 
bons has never been ill enough to omit 
the daily recitation of his breviary. “If 
everybody adopted the Cardinal's 
regime as regards work, rest, worry and 
abstemiousness,” says the priest, “the 
oceupation of mental healers, faith cur- 
ists and health faddists would vanish, 
and medical science would have to deal 
only with the diseases incident to old 
age and accidents.” 


The Irish college in Paris, which is situated. The outlines of a harp, sur- 
on the point of being closed by the mounted by the inscription, “College 
French government, was founded about des Irlandais,” is prominent over the 
1580, but the present building is only door. 

136 years old. Irish tourists in Paris 

invariably pay a visit to the little nar- In the ancient cathedral of Genoa, 
row street, the Rue des Irlandais, close Italy, a vase of immense value has 
to the Pantheon, where the college is been preserved for six hundred years. 


) YOUR INTEREST Considered Carefully for 
Fall Adoption 
* COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. : 


|}MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor Fourth Edition 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACH ARITHMETIC BETTER 


WiTtH A Set ofr THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 
Lf It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmeti Alle les and prob- 
"+" lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, Suaaveds 
and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 
‘ Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
“1 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it willenable you to pass a 
p.. | better examination on the subject. 

id It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. ‘There are 14 pages of index alone; 
over 250 colored plates, half tones, Ee fs Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send fora set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


CONVENTS AND ACADEMIES 


If you are using any of our books on commercial subjects 
and your teachers have the least difficulty in planning or pre- 
senting the work, they can write us and by return of mail 
get expert advice. Wehave had a larger experience than any 
other three publishers of such books and we can help you to 
make your work effective even with inexperienced teachers. 

We believe every teaching orderis represented on our 
books—some are very extensive users of them. 


Popular List For Your School: 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping 


| Manual of Munson Shorthand 
| Complete Touch Typewriting 
Modern Accountant Instructor 

New Business Arithmetic | Modern Business Speller 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic | Modern Business English 
Lynn’s Commercial Law 


For the Grades by all means use MAYRE’S SIGHT SPELLER 
Your correspondence is solicited. 


POWERS & LYONS 


24 Adams St., ‘1133 Broadway, 
CHICAGO : NEW YORK 
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It is cut from a single emerald. Its 
principal diameter is 124% inches and 
its height 534 inches, It is kept under 
several locks, the keys of which are in 
different hands, and it is rarely exhib- 
ited in publie, then only by an order 
of the senate. When exhibited it is 
suspended round the neck of a priest 
by a cord, and no one is allowed to 
touch it but him.» It is claimed that 
this vase is one of the gifts which was 
— to Solomon by the Queen of She- 
a. 

The Catholic Institute of Buffalo, 
N. Y., proposes to erect a building in 
that city which will be conducted on 
the lines of the Y. M. C. A. and em- 
brace all sorts of beneficial movements 
for the uplifting of Catholic men. The 
project has the endorsement of the A. 
O. H. and the Federated Catholic so- 
cieties, as well as of the Catholic Insti- 
tute; and the latter are willing that the 
property they have acquired during the 
forty years of their existence should be 
devoted to the purpose in view. 


The Paris Journal states that among 
the papers seized at Msgr. Montagni- 
ni’s rooms were letters written by car- 
dinals, archbishops and bishops all 
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over the world expressing condolence 
on account of the condition of France. 
Special mention is made of letters 
from the archbishop of Westminster 
we the bishops of England and Ire- 
and. 


Seventy-five societies and unions of 
the Catholic Negroes of New Orleans 
met last week in that city and pledged 
themselves to assist in rebuilding the 
Thomy Lafon annex of the House of 
the Good Shepherd of that city. Arch- 
bishop Blenk was present and told the 
colored people he believed they would 
raise $10,000 of the $25,000 necessary. 


Rev. Ambrose Goulet, whose death 
occurred at Santa Barbara, Cal., a 
few days ago, at the age of 85 years, 
had been married before he became a 
priest. On the death of his wife, he 
studied for the priesthood and was or- 
dained by the late Archbishop Foley. 
His only son, Rev. Joseph Goulet, al- 
so entered the priesthood. Father 
Goulet celebrated his last Mass on 
Yhristmas day. 


Bishop Shanley of Fargo, N. D., ac- 
companied by his siser, Mrs. E. S. Kel- 
ly of that city, and his niece, Mrs, 


Judd, from Duluth, Minn., have lett 
for Europe, for an extended trip. 
Their absence will cover a period of 
four or five months and they will visit, 
among other prominent places, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Rome and the Holy 
Land. The priests of the diocese pre- 
sented a purse of one thousand dollars 
to the Bishop before he left, and the K. 
of C., one of $450. 


The death recently of Rev. Mich- 
ael O’Dwyer, pastor of Sacred Heart 
church, Kansas City, removed one of 
the western pioneer priests. Father 
O’Dwyer was a native of Limerick, 
Ireland, and completed his studies at 
All Hallows’ college. While engaged 
on one of his early missions, he became 
acquainted with Father (now Bishop 
Lillis), and a life-long friendship was 
formed between the two priests. Bish- 
op Lillis officiated at the funeral. 


Heien Seton, Sister Mary Catherine 
in religion and granddaughter of Eliz- 
abeth Seton, founder of the Sisters of 
Charity in this country, died in New 
York recently. Her grandmother was 
the daughter of Dr. Richard Bayley, at 
one time the health officer of the port of 
New York. The grandmother was con- 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 


Prices reduced during 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 


Buy direct from the factory 


Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 


LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


next 60 days 


Get our proposition and 


copy of manual, 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


and save the dealer’s 
profit. 


Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 


are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin 


and is generally used in them. 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are 
in all public schools in the state. 


Wright's book does this. 


nd f mplete list of School Books, 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson, St., Madison, Wis. 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 


Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
uired bylawto be taught 
his law is not complied 

with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
a the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 


with 


ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other pases listed in our catalogue will be billed at 


list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 


For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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verted to the Catholic faith in 1810, 
after the death of her husband and 
founded the order of the Sisters of 
Charity in Maryiand. 


Members of the Trappist order driv- 
en from France are building a mon- 
astery to be called Our Lady of Jor- 
dan, in Linn county, Ore., where Rev. 
Father Marchand will be abbot of the 
order, the superintendent being Rev. 
Father Pelletan. The Trappists have 
acquired 260 acres, 


A memorial to the Irish poet and 
novelist, Gerald Griffin, pro- 
posed in Ireland. As this gifted 
Irishman became a Christian Brother 
before his death, it is proposed that the 
memorial will take the shape of a 
Christian Brothers’ school at Limer- 
ick. 


Hon. Thomas Marshall, one of the 
recognized leaders in the legal profes- 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


sion in Utah, and a nephew of Chief 
Justice Marshall, died recently at Salt 
Lake City. Several, months previous 
to his death he was received into the 
Church by Bishop Scanlon. 


Pope Pius X. has conferred the 
cross “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” upon 
William Bulfin, editor of the Southern 
Crosss of ‘Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 
Mr. Bulfin is Irish and his sturdy de- 
tense of Catholic interests against the 
attacks of Latin American Liberalism, 
socialism, anarchism and Masonry has 
won him the recognition which he so 
highly deserves. 


The Eclair asserts that the French 
government has decided in principle 
to dissolve and disperse the last male 
religious societies still existing and 
which were covered by a decree recog- 
nizing them as being of public util- 
ity. The Sulpicians, Lazarists and 
priests of the foreign missions are said 
to be among the congregations threat- 
ened. 


An address to Catholics all over the 
world is being prepared by the Pope. 
In it His Holiness will appeal to them 
for support and assistance during the 
crisis in the affairs of the Church 
growing out of the new French laws. 


The Boston school board at its last 
meeting voted to name one of the new 
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model schools, now in process of con- 
struction, the “Patrick A. Collins Mod- 
el School”—paying a tribute of honor 
thereby to the memory of the late 
mayor of Boston. 


“Absolutely Safe and Reliable 


Ask Your Friends” 


Every Claim We Make 
of the Wearing and 
Lasting Quali- 
ties of 


Caldwell 
Tanks and Towers 


Can be fully substan- 
tiated by scores of engi- 
neers and users in every 
part of the country, whose standing is 
unquestioned and whose evidence is un- 
impeachable. 

You need not take our word of what 
the CALDWELL will do. Look about 
you, examine for yourself. Do this 
and you will go no further than theCald- 
well outfits. 

Let us put you in the way of making this in- 


vestigation by sending you names of users near 
you, and also our illustrated catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL Co., 
Louisville, - - Kentucky 
Tanks(Se!; Weed) Towers 
Wind Mills, Pumps, Gas Engines 


1} Barclay St. 
343 Broadwa 
90 Leonard St. 
BOSTON 
38 Bromfield St. 


RICHMOND 
605 E. Main St. 


KANSAS CITY 
817 Wyandotte St. 


SELES SE EEE 


SOLD - RENTED 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


319 Dearborn St. 
58 Plymouth Ct. 


PHILADELPHIA 
715 Sansom St. 
ST. LOUIS 
208 N. Ninth St. 
LOS ANGELES 
138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 


SHEET MUSIC 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


EDITION CHURCH 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


© 


We can Supply You 


with everything in the 


Music Line 


MUSIC BOOKS 
OPERA SCORES 
VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 

- EDITION WOOD 


INSTRUCTORS 
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CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 
BAND MUSIC 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Send us your orders and have them 
filled promptly and correctly 
P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 


teacherin the United States. A POSTAL CARD BRINGS 
IT. MentionCatholic School Journal. 


W.H. Willis & Co. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, - 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, - 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
OCTAVO MUSIC 
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Catholic Edvcators:- 


During the current year we have 
published a number of volumes in our 
Series of Lakeside Classics, especially 
adapted for use in Catholic Schools, 
containing stories, lives of the Saints, 
etc., arranged for supplementary 
reading in the third to the sixth 
grades. Announcements and circu- 
lars of these have*been distriputed 
quite freely, and we are very: thuch 
gratified at the extent of the business 
we have received. 

We believe that as many schools 
do not take up supplementary read. 
ing until after the first of the year, 
the present is an excellent time to in- 
vite particular attention to the essen- 
tial features of these stories of ex- 
plorers and missionaries. They are 
calculated to bring to the notice of 
the children who read them the work 
Catholics have accomplished for our 
country, not only as religious leaders 
but also as statesmen and colonists, 
a feature very generally ignored in 
the average text-book on History, as 
every teacher knows. The sketches 
of the Saints afford opportunities for 
many lessons on morality besides fur- 
nishing pupils with some acquaintance 
with their forefathers in the faith, a 
branch of knowledge not as general 
as it might be in our day. The differ- 
ent volumes also contain selections of 
poetry with appropriate illustrations, 
suitable notes, introductory material, 
biography, etc. 

We publish also many supplemen- 
tary books on general literature as 
well as the numbers referred to above, 
and we shall be glad to send speci- 
mens for the various grades upon ap- 
plication. If teachers will kindly 


mention the grade for which they de- 
sire to purchase matérial, we can 
then submit samples that yy. seem 
adapted for such purpose. e de- 
liver our books prepaid at the custo- 
mary discount in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States. 

We shall have ready January Ist 
two new volumes containing selec- 
tions from Brownson adapted for 
higher classes in Academies and Col- 
leges, and we have the great pleasure 
of announcing the early publication of 
a new volume, Story of Father Van 
den Brock, which will give the history 
of many interesting features in the 
development of the Catholic Church 
in the Fox River Valley. This latter 
book is being prepared by a Catholic 
teacher well known in the West, and 
we think it will be found exceedingly 
entertaining and useful for about 
eighth grade scholars. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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VON HIS AIR- 
The biggest airship that ever soared 
into the empyreah is Count von Zeppe- 
lin’s lates model, which recently 
made two successful trial trips in Ger- 
man atmosphere. This vessel is as big 
as an ocean steamship and_ speedier 
than the average of such craft. She 


ean sail from eighteen to thirty miles 
an hour. The length of the vessel is 430 
feet and the diameter about forty fect. 
She carries two Daimler motors of 
eighty-five horsepower each, by far the 
greatest horsepower ever applied to an 
airship. The hydrogen gas supply that 
buoys her up is caleulated to last for 
120 hours. 


We would direct the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the material of 
the Catholic Series of English Classics 
was prepared and edited by religious 
teachers of long experience. The se- 
lections in these little books are not 
only Catholic in authorship and con- 
tent, but they have been chosen with 
special reference to the grades in which 
they are to be used, and the notes and 
suggestive questions forming the ap- 
pendix of each book are based on actual 
school room experience. 

The publishers of the Catholic Class- 
ics, Ainsworth & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, have just added to their list 
two new volumes containing selections 
from Brownson, adapted for higher 
classes in Academies and Colleges. An- 
other new book in the Series, the 
“Story of Father Van den Brock,” 
gives many interesting features in the 
history of the Church in the North- 
west. 


Rev. Richard Slevin, 8.J., of St. Lou- 
is, the new president of Detroit College, 
comes of a religious family, having 
three sisters who are nuns. Two are 
Ursulines, one in Montana and another 
in Cincinnati, and the eldest is Madame 
Rose Slevin of the Ladies of the Sac- 
red Heart at Lake Forest, Ill, 


Physician's Prescribe It. 
Deep River, Ia., January, 1903. 
A woman nearly fifty years of age had been 


suffering from the effect of change of life. She 
had at first strange spells of unconsciousness, 
which then lapsed into Epilepsy; spells coming 
on at night and recurring once a month, some- 
times twice in succession, The spasms were 
very severe, producing much muscular strains 
afterw.rds, but as soon as she took Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic she has not had any re- 
currence of the spells. I also prescribe the 
Tonic for general nervous disturbances with 
good effect, particularly in hypochondria and 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
KOENIG MED. COQO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee. Wis. 


pBervousness, caused by lost vigor. 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Sold hy Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for 85, 


Dr. H. 0. CONWAY. 
Prepared by the Rev. Fatruer Koenia, of Fort 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $v. 
BLACK INK 


A Valuable Book on Nere 
Wayne, Ind , since 1876, and now by the 
For Sale by ‘The A. Speigel Company, 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use. 


Price in Bulk 

1 gallon jugs, 
each $1.00 
1. 
5 gal. 
10“ 70 
20 65 
50“ Barrels .60 
Do _ not buy 

cheap inks 


They thicken 
&, and spoil in your 
ink-well. 

* Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


INK CO. 


Pe 
Kegs 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ER 
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SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS 


Mey Be Arranged With Ease by Or- 
dering trom this List. 


5c Costume Dialogs 
the Washingtons, All Because He 
Tella Lie, and others,5 cts. each. 
“THEE FATHER OF UNCLE SAM.” New costume 
action song for by 
Harry C. Eldri 
OUR HANDY CARD S$ RIES fc lors days con- 
sist of 30 declamations and exercises on 20 
colored cards. 
pee toa and Lincoln Program 15 cts. 
1S cts. 
“PEGGY’S PR OF MIND.” Newschool 
play bz Seymo ur S. Tibbals. Price l5cts. 
“THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATES.” Best class 
night or commencement play ever offered. 
A delightful comedy. Price 35 cts. 
Send for complete catalog of entertaiments 
to Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Pari Paris, 1878 and 1 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404. 604 E. F, 601 E. F., 232 
1044, and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 
aSK YOUR DEALER FoR THEM. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York 


FREE |[/ 


Send us your name 
and wewiil send 


SACRED 

PHOTO 
We are giving 
it Absolutely 
Free to intro- 
duce our goods. 
Just send name and address and we will 
sendit toyouatonce, Write now. This ma 
notappearagain. Address UNION JEWELRY C0. 


88 Custom House St., Providence, R. I.’ 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Waeasn Ave. - CHICAGO 


= SPRINGFIEL| 
Chureh Chairs Mo. LD 


School Desks.wril, 


The Speaker 


The best literature that lends 
He to recitation. Send for free 
st. 


“The Speaker” 29 So. Seventh St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Butcher’s 


Boston 
Polish 


It is the best finish 
made for Floors 
Interior woodwork 
and Furniture. 
NOT brittle, will neither scratch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@ Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 
is a superior finish for kitchen and 
piazza floors 


STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


& 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 


Kittens, Reindeer, 
Cherries and Hatchet, F' 
Grapes, Bells, Overal 
Girls, § Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 6 cts. 
Colored C Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ngton on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 ets,4.x Binches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural nw ak 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamp 
Roll of or Wel- 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask fora catalog, 
Please do oe ey stamps or ch 
ll goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Durand-Stee! 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are fire-proof, 
sanitary, and 
indestructible. 
For use in Churches, 
Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 
Churchill & Spalding 


488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and the mosteffect 
ive method of dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small rooms, and 
vice versa; made from various kinds of wood; 
sound: proof and air-tight; easily operated and 
lasting. Made also with Blackboard surface. 
Fitted tonew and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention 
THE ScHoo, JourNar for free 
pamphlet, 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Stee! Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSCN TIFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street New York 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany. N. Y. 
Bulletin and Samples on request 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


Eltiott & Barry Engineering Co, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 


MO. TRUST BLDG., ST LOUIS MO. 


We will design and install a com- 
plete apparatus, in any building, 
of any size, situated in any par, 
of the country. 


Please write us for information 
and references. 


Pp and CERTIFICATES for Colleges, 
Parochial Schools. Societies, etc., 
artistically designed and lithographed 
Filling a Free, 
KINSLEY-DRAKE 


45 Broadway, New York. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS: OF 

: 

OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 

IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS : 

i 

Bay Settlement... Wis. ...Holy Gross School 

Cropkbton Minn St. Joseph Academy 

Hebron Neb.. .. Sacred Heart School 

Neb... ....Sacred Heart School 

Petersville lowa. Mary’s Schoo} 

Spalding Neb...... ..St. Michael's School 

St: Bened@iet lowe. ...St. Benedict's School 


OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES, a three-book course, 
present a wide range of possibilities in school work; for, 
while articulating with the other books in the series, each 
text is a unit in itself. By reason of this as much of the 
subject as the teacher desires to use in any given grade can 
be fully and thoroughly completed by use of the book 


—* 


chosen. There are many other features of excellence 
which would be apparent on examination. 

Samples will be sent where introductions or changes 
are under consideration. 4 
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‘AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
CINCINNAT! 521 Wabash Avenve, CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI: 
CHICAGO 
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